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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——— 
HE English people love nothing better than a Royal 
wedding, and this week they have been indulging them- 
selves to the full, the greater number of them merely by talking 
and reading about the marriage of Princess Mand of Wales, but 
some three hundred thousand—there could not have been fewer 
in the various streets—by getting occasional glimpses of the 
bride and bridegroom, or of their carriage and escort,—seeing, 
that is, “ the ’oofs of ’orses,” like the children in Leech’s famous 
picture. The marriage took place in the ugly little chapel in 
Buckingham Palace. The Queen and all the chief members 
of the Royal Family were present, and, as they always do on 
such occasions, greatly delighted the public by the genuineness 
and warmth of family feeling displayed. It is perhaps more 
German than English to show family affection in public, but at 
heart the English middle class is very Teutonic. The bride- 
groom, Prince Charles of Denmark, who appropriately wore a 
naval uniform, pleased the people by his manly yet modest 
bearing, and the bride showed that touch of nervousness well 
restrained which the universal opinion of mankind holds to be 
the proper demeanonr of a bride. The ceremony was thus in 
every sense successful and popular, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that there has been a genuine feeling of satisfaction 
in the country at the union of this well-matched and pleasant 
young couple. The popularity of the Princess of Wales has 
tended also to make the public look with special favour on 
a Danish match. 


The attack in force upon the Matabele strongholds in 
the Matoppo Hills was made by General Carrington on 
Sunday last. Unfortunately, however, the resistance of the 
natives was so stubborn that, though the attack was not in 
any sense a fiasco, it has not had the results which were 
hoped from it. The attacking column was one thousand 
strong, and was well supported with screw- guns and 
Maxims. These were used to shell the Matabele position, 
which was afterwards carried by a charge. It does not 
appear, however, that, though the fighting lasted eight hours, 
there was anything like a rout among the blacks, and when 
the column returned to Bulawayo it was generally admitted 
that the results were not satisfactory. Too pessimistic a 
conclusion must not, however, be drawn from this failure 
to secure a decisive defeat. Perseverance, and the lack of 
food and of ammunition which will soon begin to be felt 
by the Matabele, will in the end reduce them. Meantime 
the British public must remember that one of the diffi- 
culties in fighting an undisciplined and unorganised enemy 
is that the work cannot be done by a single crushing 
blow. You cannot kill an octopus by one stroke. It must 
be destroyed bit by bit. Later news received on Friday 
shows that another portion of the column, under Captain 
Laing, of about three hundred men, was on Monday fiercely 
attacked by the Matabele. The white force was laagered, 














over-estimated the power of the Government to carry so 
complex a measure against the deep-seated determination of 
the Opposition to smother it in amendments, and asked when 
there had been a Government which had succeeded in carrying 
the greater number of the measures announced in the Speech 
from the Throne. In 1874, he said, when Mr. Disraeli came 
in with a great majority, the Queen’s Speech enumerated six 
principal measures, of which, in spite of his great majority, 
five were dropped and only one was passed into law. But 
at that time no one considered this to be a kind of political 
catastrophe. So far from its being an exceptional cireum- 
stance that a powerful Government should have to drop one 
of their principal measures, it would have been exceptional 
had they not dropped one, or more thau one. Mr. Balfour 
held that the chief difficulty of the present Parliamentary 
position is the want of any common convictions to solidify 
the Opposition. The Government have to fight with a party 
of miscellaneous assailants of whose common principles it is 
impossible to give any coherent account, and with whom, 
therefore, they cannot fight on equal terms. He likened the 
conduct of the Opposition to the management of a music- 
hall in which any of the performers might encore his own 
performance as often as he liked; yet that was really the 
condition of things on the opposite side of the House, and 
with a 12 o’clock rule and any number of such encores, it was 
simply impossible for the Government to compress the busi- 
ness of the House within practicable limits. 


The Irish Land Bill will get through after all in spite of 
the little defeat, due no doubt to the Royal wedding of 
Wednesday, which the Government suffered on that day, 
when the clause (24) providing that money should be paid in 
the purchase of land instead of guaranteed Jand stock (which 
is now at 10 per cent. premium) was resisted by a combination 
of the tenants and landlords, and defeated by 99 to 86, ora 
majority of 13, in spite of Mr. Balfour’s appeal to the Com- 
mittee, in which he pointed out that though at present the 
premium on guaranteed land stock is only 10 per cent., it 
might rise to 20 per cent. or sink to nothing, and the purchase- 
money therefore might be altered very materially, and be one 
thing at one time and another thing atanother. Mr. Balfour 
then withdrew the clause, but reserved his right to reconsider 
the matter at a later stage. The Irish landlords, who have 
been chiefly represented by Mr. Carson, after pushing their 
amendments at previous sittings, were no doubt rather glad 
to help in administering a snub to the Government. Indeed, 
on Tuesday Mr. Carson stalked out of the House in dignified 
displeasure, with the remark that it was evident that the 
Government were determined not to give a proper consideration 
to the landlords’ amendments, though, so far as we can judge, 
they had held the scales very evenly between the tenants and 
the owners. On Thursday there was quite a dramatic scene 
between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Carson, whom the Leader of 
the House reproved for his taunts with singular force and 
dignity, amidst the general cheering both of his party and of 
the Irish Nationalists. The Bill passed through Committee 
at an early hour on Friday morning, and the report and third 
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reading will be concluded early in the next week. The House 
of Lords is now the only danger. 


On Monday Mr. Balfour moved the suspension of the 
12 o’clock rule to the end of the Session, and intimated that 
it would be impossible to think of carrying either the Shop 
Hours Bill or the Benefices Bill this Session, or to take up 
the time of the House by conceding a discussion to the 
Deceased Wife’s Sisters Bill. Sir William Harcourt insisted 
very strongly that no controversial measure sught to be 
discussed after 12 o’clock if the 12 o’clock rule were sus- 
pended, and pointed out that both Mr. Gladstone and he 
himself had accepted that limitation on the suspension of 
the 12 o’clock rule in recent years. Mr. Balfour denied 
altogether that by suspending that rule he intended to use 
the time so gained for carrying controversial measures by 
all-night sittings; and in the end the suspension of the 
rule was carried, after hostile speeches from Colonel 
Saunderson, Mr. James Lowther, and Mr. T. G. Bowles, as 
well asfrom a fair number of Radical Members, by a majority 
of 193 (299 to 106), which is of course greatly in excess of the 
normal majority of the Government,—so that the disloyal 
Conservatives gained nothing by their opposition. 


Both Mr. Chamberlain and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gave eloquent expression on Wednesday night to 
their loyal admiration of Mr. Balfour. Mr. Chamberlain, in 
addressing the Cordwainers’ Company, took occasion to say 
that nothing can be more ungenerous “than to blame the 
present Leader of the House of Commons as though he were 
responsible for the faults of a system” which renders th+ 
process of legislation so very arduous, and the temper of the 
Lower House so highly resisting a medium. ‘No party,” he 
said, “ could desire, or could have, a leader more skilful in de- 
bate, more courageous in action, more loyal to his colleagues, 
more courteous to his opponents, more mindful of the high 
and honourable traditions of the House of Commons.” And on 
the same evening, speaking to the Bristol, West, Conservative 
Association, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach delivered himself of 
similar testimony, ridiculing the legend that Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and himself are all burning with eagerness 
to secure the succession to Mr. Balfour if any event should 
cause his retirement, and declaring that “by his abilities, 
by his eloquence, by his remarkable debating power, by 
his courage under all circumstances, but perhaps most of 
all by that magnetic charm of manner and of character 
which conciliated his opponents and endeared him to his 
friends, Mr. Balfour was of all men most qualified to lead 
the House of Commons.” These are testimonies which 
blow to atoms the ridiculous rumours of jealousies in the 
Cabinet. Mr. Balfour is really the cement of the Adminis- 
tration. 

On Friday Lord Salisbury rose in his place in the House of 
Lords and drew attention to the Venezuelan papers. The 
negotiations were not complete, but they were advancing 
favourably and “with entire friendliness on the part of both 
Governments.” The Venezuelan portion of the negotiations 
had, however, come to no conclusion. Venezuela claimed two- 
thirds of our colony, much of it long-settled. That claim 
could not be submitted to arbitration. The great thing, how- 
ever, was to get at the facts. When that was done an 
agreement, he thought, would not be difficult. Meantime we 
have not ourselves ascertained the whole of the facts, though 
another Blue-book of documents would shortly be presented. 
Lord Salisbury then discussed the general treaty of arbitra- 
tion. One difficulty was the slowness of arbitrating. Colonies 
under arbitration were like estates thrown into Chancery. 
We are at this moment interested in an African arbitration 
which has gone on for seven or eight years. Mr. Olney had 
said that such difficulties could not arise between us 
and the Union; but if America is to protect all the 
South American Republics—not necessarily an unreasonable 
position, for we do something of a similar kind ourselves to 
some extent in the case of small States like Sweden, Holland, 
and Portugal—a great many difficult problems wight arise. 
Hence the Government were obliged to move very cautiously. 
Again, they wanted to know the trend of public opinion. In 
a word, Lord Salisbury asked for “a lead” from the country, 
—not at all an unreasonable request, though one which has a 
little puzzled the public, which prefers to leave such things to 
the experts, and then grumble at their stupidity. 





On Friday, July 17th, the correspondence between Lora 
Salisbury, Mr. Olney, and our Ambassador.at Washington 
was laid before Parliament. We have dealt elsewhere with 
the arbitration proposals, but must notice here that part of 
the correspondence which deals with the Venezuelan boundary 
dispute. On May 22nd Lord Salisbury wrote to Sir Julian 
Pauncefote making certain suggestions for a settlement, 
These were :—(1) A Joint Commission of four members, two 
American and two English, to be appointed to investigate 
and report on the facts which affect the rights of Holland 
and Spain up to tke British acquisition of Guiana; (2). 
whatever are found to be facts to be regarded as binding upon 
both Governments; (3) on the facts being reported, Great 
Britain and Venezuela to use them as a base for negotiating 
a boundary line; if they fail two arbitrators and an umpire to 
be appointed in the usual way to fix a line binding on both 
Powers, “provided always that in fixing such line the 
tribunal shall not have power to include as the territory of 
Venezuela any territory which was bond fide occupied by 
subjects of Great Britain on January Ist, 1887, or as the 
territory of Great Britain any territory bond fide occupied by 
Venezuelans at the same date;” (4) the territory excluded 
by reason of settlement to be, however, subject to recom. 
mendations on the part of the Commission for equitable 
treatment. Lord Salisbury adds that these proposals make. 
the decision of the Commission binding everywhere except in 
the small area of the settled districts, and even there a 
decision is to be given which it will in fact be very difficult 
for either Power to refuse. 


On June 12th Mr. Olney replied, making several objections. 
The Commission of four would be useless, because its decisions 
must either be unanimous or else three to one. Equal voting 
must result in a deadlock. Next, there was no attempt 
to define a bond-fide settlement. Lastly, the decision of 
the arbitrators who are to act on the facts, when found, 
is not to be binding on the essential points of controversy, 
—i.e., those connected with the settled districts. In the 
opinion of the United States Government Lord Salisbury’s 
proposals can, however, be made fair if amended as follows :— 
(1) The Commission upon Facts to be of an uneven number 
so as to prevent a deadlock; (2) the Commission to have 
power to report on all: the facts, including facts pertaining to. 
the occupation of the disputed territory by British subjects. 
The arbitral tribunal, which is to work on the facts, is to have 
a free hand over all the territory in dispute, provided that 
they give proper weight to the fact of occupation. Here, 
practically, the discussion closes, and without much apparent 
result. We wish Lord Salisbury, as a counter-proposal, 
would suggest that the Joint Commission, with one added 
Jurist, should examine and report on the facts, and then draw 
the line, provided that if any British settlements are declared 
not to belong to Great Britain, she may have the option of 
retaining them on payment of a reasonable indemnity, to be 
settled by the tribunal. 


The full text of the Venezuelan case to be presented to the 
American Commission was published in Tuesday’s Times. It 
is a moderately worded document and contains no reference 
to the Bull of Alexander VI. It begins by stating that “the 
object of this paper is to assert for Venezuela a right which 
will not involve the interruption of any peaceable possession 
by any British subject nor require a single one of Lord 
Salisbury’s forty thousand to change his allegiance in order 
to preserve his home.” If this is really the attitude of the 
Caracas Government, why should they object to the proposal 
that if, in an arbitration, any settled district is found to belong 
of right to Venezuela, that district shall be retained in the 
possession of England on England paying reasonable compen- 
sation? We havenot space to deal with the ease as set forth in 
detail, but we must note the declaration at the end that the gold- 
diggings contain no settlements. They are worked exclusively 
by negroes, who only go up for three months at a time. 
There are no permanent huts, no families, and no permanent 
residents, “ unless that term can be applied to a few negroes 
who have kitchen-gardens, and perhaps a few foremen and 
officials whose duties keep them there.” But might not the 
same be said of the hotels in the high parts of the Zermatt 
Valley. People only go there for three months in (he year, 
“except a few foremen.” Yet Switzerland would not think 
that made it easier to yield the Riffel Alp and the Schwarzsce 
to Italy. 
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The trial at Bar of Dr. Jameson and the officers associated 
with him began on Monday last before the Lord Chief Justice, 
Baron Pollock, and Mr. Justice Hawkins. On the opening of 


the Court Sir Edward Clarke, Dr. Jameson’s Counsel, moved 


to quash the indictment on the ground that the first count 
qvas:bad, because it did not allege specifically that the Foreign 
Enlistment Act had been proclaimed in that part of her 
Majesty’s dominions in which the offence was alleged to have 
been committed. If that count was bad so were all the others. 
The Judges took time to consider their decision, but on 
Tuesday declared that the count was good, and that the trial 
must proceed. After a plain statement of the facts made by 
Sir Richard Webster for the prosecution, the witnesses were 
called. Those examined, however, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday added nothing to the facts already elicited at 
the inquiry in the Police Court, nor did their cross-examina- 
tion provide anything new. 


The Cape Assembly received the report of the Jameson 
Select Committee on July 17th. The Committee report that 
after a review of the evidence they have come to the conclu- 
sion that no Member of the Cape Ministry but Mr. Rhodes 
was privy to the Raid. The Committee are convinced that the 
stores and workshops of the De Beers Mine were used to store 
arms, &c., and it is not conceivable that this was done without 
Mr. Rhodes’s knowledge. The Chartered Company’s officials at 
Cape Town either knew, or were in a position to know, of the 
plot, and two of the directors, Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit, and 
the Administrator, Dr. Jameson, and the Secretary were 
“active as promoters and moving spirits throughout.” “ The 
date of the inroad was fixed weeks beforehand, and the letter 
of invitation was obtained four weeks before the ostensible 
date of signature.” During December pressure for the 
“ flotation” came either from Pitsani or from Cape Town. 
“Ag regards the Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes, the Committee 
can come to no other conclusion than that he was thoroughly 
acquainted with the preparations that led to the inroad, and 
that in his capacity as controller of three great joint-stock 
companies—the British South Africa, the De Beers, and the 
Gold Fields of South Africa—he directed and controlled the 
combination which rendered such a proceeding as the Jameson 
Raid possible.” Dr. Jameson was told to wait, but “at the 
same time there is an absence of any such peremptory com- 
mand from Mr. Rhodes direct to Dr. Jameson, not on any 
account to take action, as might reasonably have been ex- 
pected from one resolutely determined to do all in his power 
to prevent a subordinate officer from committing a gross 
breach of the law.” On December 29th it is true that a strict 
order was drafted for telegraphing, but as the wires Lad been 
cut it was never sent. 


The general conclusion come to by the Committee is as 
follows :—“ Upon these facts it would appear that Mr. Rhodes 
didnot direct or approve of Dr. Jameson entering the territory 
of the South African Republic at the precise time when he 
did do so, but the Committee cannot find that that fact relieves 
Mr. Rhodes from responsibility for the unfortunate occur- 
rence which took place. Even if Dr. Jameson be primarily 
responsible for the last fatal step, Mr. Rhodes cannot escape 
the responsibility of a movement which had been arranged, 
with his concurrence, to take place at the precise time that 
it did, if circumstances had been favourable at Johannesburg.” 
Sir T. Uppington, one of the Committee, only signs the 
general report subject to a minority report, in which he 
declares that “most cogent evidence would be necessary to 
support a conclusion involving the late Prime Minister in the 
responsibility for the rash act of Dr. Jameson, for not only 
would such a conclusion amount to finding that the late Prime 
Minister had been deliberately plotting to subvert the inde- 
pendence of the South African Republic, but that in acting 
and by telegraph he had stated what he wished to be read in 
a manner wholly different from what he intended.” The 
gravity of such a charge, he goes on, cannot be over-estimated, 
and upon the evidence it is impossible to say that it has been 
substantiated. Mr. Rhodes was not only without knowledge 
of Dr. Jameson’s intention to move his armed force at the time 
he did so, but when he became aware of the illegal act, he did all 
in his power “to prevent a further inroad.” His action was 
in good faith. 


The news from Crete continues very grave. On July 18th 
@ serious panic took place, which would have ended in fatal 





disorder had not the Captain of H.M.S. ‘Hood’ instantly 
despatched eight boatloads of blue-jackets and marines, with 
a three-pounder and Maxims. It is not stated whether the 
men were landed, but “their approach” is said to have 
“reassured the population.” A struggle is going on at Con- 
stantinople between the Palace and the Ambassadors. The 
Palace is all for coercion and Abdullah Pasha. The 
Ambassadors advise the recall of Abdullah, which is the 
demand of the Cretans. Meantime a Greek rising is 
beginning in Macedonia, The dry-rot in Tarkey is surely if 
slowly doing its work. 





There is nothing much of importance to record in regard 
to the Presidential Election. A Populist Convention is 
sitting, and a great deal of wirepulling is going on to secure 
the nomination for Mr. Bryan, but up till Friday nothing 
definite kad been accomplished. The chief difficulty in a 
complete endorsement of the action of the Democratic party 
by the Populists is the candidature of Mr. Sewall as Vice- 
President. Asan Eastern capitalist, he is unacceptable. 


Lord Rosebery made an interesting speech at Dumfries on 
Tuesday on the centenary of Burns’s death. He quoted many 
of the poet’s most memorable sayings,—some of them, as is 
quite natural, in one tone, and others in a very opposite tone, 
as, for instance, the following :—Years before his death, he 
said, “God have mercy on me, a poor damned, incantious, 
duped, unfortunate fool, the sport, the miserable victim of 
rebellious pride, hypochondriac imagination, agonising sensi- 
bility, and Bedlam passions.” And, as Lord Rosebery justly 
observed, “There was truth in this outburst.” But again 
Lord Rosebery quoted the true prophecy which Burns uttered 
to his wife, Don’t be afraid, I’ll be more respected a hundred 
years after Iam dead than I am at present.” And so he is, 
if “respect” includes the feeling of delight with which the 
world regards his poetry, and is not limited to its purely 
personal estimate of the man. “ Burns,” said Lord Rosebery, 
“had honour in his lifetime, but his fame has rolled like 
a snowball since his death, and it rolls on.” “Burns 
statues are a hardy annual.” We are, indeed, not sure that 
the poet’s failings have not contributed to the love which 
Scotland bears him, at least among those who understand 
and share his weaknesses. Indeed, it is chiefly as the great 
poet of “Tam o’ Shanter ” that he has conquered every one 
who can read kis verse. 


The revenne and expenditure returns of the German 
Empire for 1895-96 show a surplus of nearly 12,000,000 
marks, or £600,000, over the estimates, and this though a 
sum of 13,000,000 marks for reduction of the National 
Debt was part of the expenditure. Again, the “ matricular 
contributions ” of the Federal States have been “more thar 
repaid to them out of current receipts.” This will make the 
States feel that they actually benefit by the Empire. Dr 
Miquel intends to devote his surplus to increasing the pay 
of the officials and officers in the Imperial service. The 
French Minister of Finance may well envy the equilibriam 
of his rival’s Budget. France is infinitely richer than 
Germany, but to have “free cash in hand” is a sensation 
unknown to her Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


M. Edmond de Gonconrt, the survivor of two distinguished 
brothers who were anxious to be thought the realists of 
French literature, died last week, and was buried on Tuesday 
at Auteuil. M. Zola delivered one of those orations at the 
grave which seem intended to throw into relief that vanity of 
vanities, the craving for literary fame. M. Zola actually con- 
cluded his éloge by saying, “ One day in his [M. de Goncourt’s] 
Journal, that document so ill-understood and of so poignant 
an interest, he uttered the sublime cry of all his life devoted 
to letters, the cry of distress that the earth will one day 
crumble, and that his works will no longer be read.” We can 
imagine no cry less sublime. Literature, even of the highest 
kind, is at best but a poor image of the best parts of human 
life, and a good deal of it is but a poor image of the 
worst parts, and if the earth is to crumble, and man to 
disappear, it adds nothing to the horror of the catastropbe 
that the reflected image in the mirror would disappear with 
him. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
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New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 113-$—}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR’S LEADERSHIP. 


Ses attacks on Mr. Balfour’s leadership are very sharp 

and not always very intelligent. As for those which 
proceed from the Opposition they may in some vulgar sense 
be prudent, for an Opposition which is all at sixes and 
sevens can be much better kept in tolerable harmony by 
acrimony towards the leader of the Government than 
by any attempt to invent a common principle, where no 
common principle exists, for a number of discon- 
tented and irritable allies. But what really gives 
importance to these attacks on Mr. Balfour is the 
want of loyalty amongst his own followers. To our 
surprise, and indeed disgust, these triumphant Conserva- 
tives often take their cue from the Opposition. They are 
so proud of their political victory a year ago that they 
cannot endure to find themselves foiled in any political 
contest, and yet they are foiled, for the best of all reasons, 
because they expect to beat their antagonists without 
keeping discipline among themselves. They want to dic- 
tate to their leader as well as to crush their opponents, 
and that is not a condition of mind which admits 
of successful strategy. We are not saying that Mr. 
Balfour has made no mistakes. He himself admitted 
in his admirable speech of Friday week at St. James’s 
Hall that it was a mistake to introduce so compli- 
cated and difficult a reform as the Education Bill while 
his troops were all in that condition of effervescent 
self-glorification which follows a great victory. Perhaps 
it was an even more serious mistake to propose at the 
meeting of the Unionist party a palliative for the difficul- 
ties of the Government which was, within a week, shown 
to be quite inadequate to the emergency. But even that 
sanguine miscalculation was not very important. For even 
the Education Bill,—which was an exceedingly good Bill, 
—might have been carried if the Conservatives had not 
been so set up by what the Scriptures call “fulness of 
bread” that they regarded their own private opinions as 
of far more consequence than their leader’s, and took to 
organising all sorts of stampedes on points of which it was 
childish for the rank-and-file to attempt to form authori- 
tative opinions of their own. They wanted, for instance, 
to do nothing which did not please their supporters in the 
country. And yet to carry a great and complex measure 
against a foe who had almost all the army of teachers,—the 
most sensitive and the most alarmist of critics,—behind 
them, was impossible on such a condition as that. The vic- 
tory might have been gained if the Conservatives had really 
trusted their leader. But they did not, and then they 
were angry because the leader whom they had deserted in 
all the minor crises of the controversy, did not lead them to 
victory. An undisciplined army must not expect victory 
on a subject.so full of controversial detail as the Educa- 
tion Bill. And Mr. Balfour’s army was undisciplined, 
and yet just as eager for triumph as if it had been the 
ardent and loyal host which won the great victory at the 
polls. Even the Unionist journals were all at sixes and 
sevens. The Times found serious fault with the Government 
on more than one subject, and addressed those candid 
warnings to it which are all the more disheartening 
because they profess so much sympathy while they sug- 
gest so much displeasure. The Standard plucked its own 
crow with the Government with an easy indifference to 
the effect on the party. And, of course, the rank-and-file 
followed suit. Even on such a subject as the employment 
of Indian troops to solidify the Egyptian position in the 
Soudan,—a point, if ever there was one, on which the 
opinion of the Indian Council should be authoritative,— 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists formed their own 
opinions and uttered them with great freedom, to the 
great injury of the solidarity of the party ;—and then they 
cried out that they were badly led. The truth is that they 
would not follow their leader when he had all the greater 
authorities on his side, and, of course, a leader, however 
wise, with a lot of self-willed followers, is always told 
that he has not led them well. A little more loyalty and 
a good deal more discipline would have amply justified 
Mr. Balfour’s lead. The fault was with the army much 
more than with the leader, and was more or less due, no 
doubt, to the inflated spirit which the great victory at the 
polls had inspired among the troops. They expected to 
carry everything before them, in spite of allowing their 





own individual whims to determine whether they would 
follow their leader or not. And such an expectation ag 
that could not have been fulfilled. 


In our opinion, Mr. Balfour is perhaps the best leader 
that: any party has had for a long series of years, 
though he does not always, perhaps, use his authority 
as vigorously as, to our great satisfaction, he used it on 
Thursday night. It is his policy,—and a very wise policy 
too,—generally to ride with a light rein. But his 
followers do not see that, in spite of his light rein, he 
accomplishes a great deal more than leaders of far greater 
masterfulness. We fully believe that this Session will 
produce much greater fruits than any recent Session has 
produced, in spite of the withdrawal of the Education Bill. 
If the Irish Land Bill, the Agricultural Rating Bill, the 
Light Railways Bill, the Truck Bill, and the Mining Bill 
pass, to say nothing of a host of smaller measures, the 
Government will have no occasion at all to fret over 
the Education Bill. Mr. Balfour, in his admirable speech 
at St. James’s Hall on Friday week, showed that Mr, 
Disraeli after his great victory in 1874 announced in the 
Queen’s Speech no less than six Government measures, 
of which only one was passed, and that one of no moment, 
In those days there was not this kind of dead set against 
a Minister who did not get through what he had set 
before him. Indeed, Mr. Disraeli made it rather a ground 
of attack against Mr. Gladstone’s Administration that they 
resembled a range of extinct volcanoes, that they had 
done too much, and had exhausted the country with their 
ardours and their reforms. Mr. Disraeli himself certainly 
did not even attempt that. His legislation was not am- 
bitious, and when he did not carry it through he was not 
pelted with sneers by his own party for not having carried it. 
He was quite content to withdraw his measures, and bore 
his legislative ill-success with meekness and indifference. 
But now it is made quite a crime in Mr. Balfour that he 
has had to withdraw one great measure, though he will 
probably succeed with more, as well as more important, 
measures than any leader of recent years, and that too in 
a year when his reform of the procedure in Supply has 
scored for him a very great success of which he has every 
reason to be proud. Even in relation to Mr. Balfour’s in- 
fluence over his own great majority, we believe that he will 
have gained considerably before the Session ends. On 
Thursday night he went far towards repelling the calumnies. 
against him as a weak leader. Riding with a light rein, 
as a general rule, is not at all a bad policy after all, 
especially when it is now and then varied by a more potent 
attitude. Masterfulness is more picturesque, but it is not: 
so wise. To let a party feel the full consequences of its own 
blunders is far from an unwise policy. If Mr. Balfour 
should succeed, as he will, in carrying an Irish Land Bill, 
for which Mr. Carson and Mr. Davitt express, for dia- 
metrically opposite reasons, equal disgust, he will deserve 
well of the country. And in the light of those diametrically 
opposite reasons for disgust, we believe that the country 
will recognise his success and appreciate it at its true 
value. If so we shall hear no more of these virulent cries, 
“Decline of Mr. Balfour,” “A child’s philosophy,” and 
the rest of them. These foolish cries rise up and subside 
with almost equal swiftness. There is no pretence whatever 
for the assertion that Mr. Balfour is losing his dexterity 
as a leader. If he could be always in his place, his 
judgment would almost always justify itself. And even 
when he does not catch in a moment the whole meaning of 
what has happened in his absence, his steady policy of taking 
things easily and not flourishing his authority in the face 
of his party, renders it a great deal easier to retrieve an 
error, than it is for one who displays the masterfulness of 
more ostentatious leaders. We shall find, we believe, 
that after all the crowing over Mr. Balfour, the close of 
the Session will show that he has scored a considerable 
success under very unfavourable circumstances, and that 
both certain disloyal followers, Mr. Victor Cavendish, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, and the rest, and his flushed antagonists 
will have much less reason to congratulate themselves on 
their achievements than they have recently supposed. 
Public opinion is too much in a hurry. It takes short 
views and expresses its impatience at the first check. 
That is not the kind of public opinion which lasts. We 
venture to predict that Mr. Balfour will be seen to have 
recovered at the close of the Session, all the confidence 
which the tepid loyalty of some of his followers has lost 
him during its course. 
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THE FLYING RUMOURS. 


E wonder who makes all the rumours, and still more, 
W who inspires all the fond credulity with which 
they are received. From two quite different quarters,— 
though of course the fountain-head of streams running in 
opposite directions may be the same,—we have heard the 
most confident assertions that the present Administration 
will not last three months, that it has muddled all its 
work, first the Armenian question, next the Education 
Bill, thirdly South Africa, fourthly the question of the 
Indian troops, and lastly even the prosecution of Dr. 
Jameson and his raiders, and that when the break-up 
comes the Duke of Devonshire will be commissioned to 
form a new Administration, with a new Leader of the 
House of Commons, and with the Conservative element 
inlaid rather than overlaid as it is now. It is rather an 
inept rumour. Why the head of the Council of Education, 
from which the unfortunate Education Bill proceeded, 
should be selected to reanimate the life of the Govern- 
ment does not seem very intelligible, nor does Rumour 
appear to have constructed her legend very happily, when 
so much stress is laid on putting the Liberal Unionist 
element in the foreground, though Lord Salisbury is 
generally supposed to have been held back in relation 
to the Armenian question chiefly by the influence of 
the Duke of Devonshire, who is designated as the 
next Prime Minister. The whole rumour is pure in- 
vention, and of this at least, we are certain, that a 
Government which gave no predominance to the Con- 
servatives in its ranks would be not much firmer, but 
much more certain to tumble down, than the present 
Administration. A great deal of the prevailing dis- 
satisfaction has been fostered by the sensitiveness of the 
Conservatives to the favour shown towards the Liberal 
Unionists, and if we were asked who had done most in 
the House of Commons to weaken the existing Administra- 
tion we should be inclined to pick out Lord Cranborne 
and Lord Hugh Cecil as some of the most active of the 
malcontents, while Mr. T. G. Bowles, a Conservative of 
the Conservatives, has seconded with all his little force the 
cabals against Mr. Balfour. It is certainly not the Liberal 
Unionists who have conspired to clutch more influence over 
the policy of the Government, but so far as we can judge, 
the Tories who have been amongst the least loyal of the 
party in power. And if the Duke of Devonshire were 
to supersede Lord Salisbury, we should have a much 
angrier “cave” among the Ministerialists, and a much 
less united Cabinet. Whatever errors Mr. Balfour 
may have committed, he is at least the man round whom 
his colleagues rally with the greatest enthusiasm, as Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach proved con- 
clusively enough in their Wednesday speeches. The very 
last kind of change that would cement the Administra- 
tion would be the substitution of any other statesman, 
however able, for Mr. Balfour. Indeed, the most effectual 
security for the spread of the spirit of mutiny in the 
Ministerial ranks, would be the ousting of Lord Salisbury 
and the substitution of a Liberal Unionist in his place. 
Rumour has a happy knack of hitting on the very changes 
which would aggravate whatever danger there may be oi 
divided counsels, and of excluding the elements which do 
most to bind together mutually distrustful allies. We 
do not believe that within the Cabinet there is any ex- 
plosive element at all. And outside the Cabinet it is the 
Conservatives who are sore and sensitive, not certainly the 
Liberal Unionists, who, unless we except Mr. Victor 
Cavendish and Mr. Courtney, are perfectly aware that 
they have more power than their numbers would fairly 
entitle them to expect. In our opinion, the most serious of 
all dangers,—and we do not believe at all in any imminent 
danger,—would be the attenuation of the Conservative 
element in the Government and the strengthening of the 
Liberal Unionist element, heartily as we appreciate the 
great usefulness of the latter constituent in the existing 
Administration. 

But as we have already said, what puzzles us most is 
not the invention of these fantastic rumours, but the 
eager credulity with which they are accepted by people 
who are really at the very heart of politics, and who 
either know, or ought to know, how very empty and 
unmeaning such rumours are. Of course at any time a 
great Administration may collapse, either from internal 
dissensions or from the shock of a great catastrophe. Of 
the former kind of undermining, however, we believe that 





there is no sign whatever. Mr. Balfour has at all events 
succeeded completely in binding all his colleagues to him 
with links of the heartiest confidence. And if any great 
catastrophe happened, from the chances of which no 
European Administration, in the present condition of 
unstable equilibrium in which Europe lives, can possibly 
be free, the nation might no doubt insist on a new 
Ministry, and cry out for some greater security against the 
threatening peril, but we should be far from anti- 
cipating in that case a more Liberal Administration 
than the present. We should look rather for an Adminis- 
tration in which all the more enterprising elements would 
be eliminated, and the whole object would be to strengthen 
the Navy and Army, and to diminish as much as possible 
all the causes of offence abroad, either in the Colonies or 
elsewhere. Of course it is impossible even to guess what 
the wish of the nation would be, till the particular kind 
of catastrophe which had shaken down the existing 
Government had taken place. If it could be shown that 
the Foreign Office had brought it about, Lord Salisbury’s 
resignation would be called for. If our Colonial policy 
had been too adventurous, Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation 
would be called for; and naturally the two events would 
have very different consequences. It is perfectly idle to specu- 
late on imaginary catastrophes when we cannot see even the 
shadows of the coming events under the shock of which the 
Government might collapse. The real origin of these 
rumours is nothing more important than the diminished 
majority which the Government have had in several 
recent divisions, and especially the disposition of the 
Irish landlords and those who feel with them, to 
complain of their treatment in the Irish Land Bill. 
But these are not the sort of causes which justify such 
wild rumours as we have been discussing. The anger 
which prevails among the Irish landlords will certainly not 
lead to a Liberal Unionist Administration. No one knows 
better than the Irish landlords that the whole influence of 
the Liberal Unionists has been cast in the direction of 
achieving a real pacification of Ireland by an effective 
Purchase Bill, and the establishment of peasant-pro- 
prietorship in Ireland on a large scale. If Mr. Gerald 
Balfour succeeds in passing his Bill, as there is now the 
best reason to believe, the Irish landlords may very likely 
continue to show the displeasure, which Colonel Saunder- 
son and Mr. Carson showed on Thursday till Mr. Balfour, 
by his most impressive and moving speech, silenced them 
for the moment. But the very last way in which they would 
manifest it would be by trying to put a Liberal Unionist in 
the place of the Conservative Administration. The rumours 
afloat are not only baseless but foolish. They indicate 
nothing except the grudges which the Government have 
stirred up, first by failing to settle the Education question in 
the sense desired by the Church party, next by prosecuting 
Dr. Jameson for his mischievous attack on the Transvaal,. 
and lastly by stimulating purchase in Ireland without ful- 
filling the hopes of the Irish landlords,—which it would have 
been all but impossible to satisfy. These three causes of 
discontent and disloyalty are by no means of the same or 
even similar origin, and nothing that gratified any one of 
these resentments would gratify the others. Naturally, 
therefore, the rumours generated, though all unfavourable to 
the Government, are by no means coherent or logical. 
So far as can be at present seen, nothing is less likely than 
a collapse of the Government during the long vacation, 
since the Cabinet are really cordially united, unless some 
external misfortune should strike the English people; and 
though this is quite possible, we have as yet no indication 
of its probable nature. The only moral we can deduce 
from these wild rumours is that a certain number of 
Ministerialists are already alienated from the Government, 
and that they do not know any better way of expressing 
their resentment than by spreading abroad unpleasant 
forebodings destitute of any shred of probability. 





ARBITRATION WITH AMERICA. 


E are in sight of a general system of arbitratiom 
between England and America, and if Lord 
Salisbury will only have a little less fear of committing 
himself, and Mr. Olney will be a little less pedantic, we 
shall obtain a treaty of arbitration under which all ques- 
tions that ought to be submitted to arbitration will be 
submitted, but at the same time power will be kept by either 
Government to say, “ This is too vital a matter to leave to 





the decision of any Court, however able and disinterested.” 
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At present Lord Salisbury’s attitude is a little like that of 
the man in the hymn who “sits and shivers on the brink, 
and fears to launch away;” while Mr. Olney, though 
anxious to get into the water, is haggling irascibly to main- 
tain that the immersion must be complete, and that unless 
both sides agree to take a header he will not bathe at all. 
Lord Salisbury, however, has plainly declared that he 
should rather welcome a shove from behind. He, in effect, 
told the House of Lords on Friday week that all he wanted 
to make him take the plunge was a little impetus from 
public opinion. ‘We have need,” said Lord Salisbury, 
after describing the negotiations with America, “ to know 
what is the trend of public opinion on these matters. We 
desire in a question which is certainly not one of party, 
that the best intellects that we have on both sides should 
apply themselves to a matter that affects the welfare of the 
human race in a singular degree, and especially the good 
relations of a State with which we so desire to be on good 
terms as the United States of America.” Therefore, he 
continued, the papers had been laid on the table, 
and he hoped to derive from such attention as noble 
lords on both sides of the House might devote to them 
real guidance with respect to the subsequent conduct 
of the negotiations that we have to pursue, In 
other words, if the public will assure him that the 
water is not too cold, and that they are not afraid of 
being out of their depth, the Government will go on with 
the negotiations and come to an agreement as soon as 
possible. That is in reality a very wise attitude for the 
Government to take up. It would be useless to make a 
treaty which English public opinion would not endorse. 
If, however, public opinion, as we hope it will, gives Lord 
Salisbury the backing he suggests, it will be possible to 
make a treaty which, though it will not avoid all chance 
of recourse to the ultima ratio—no treaty could, or indeed 
ought to, do that—will prevent petty squabbles and 
disputes on formal matters from festering into war. 
Before considering the proposals for founding a Court 
of Arbitration made by Lord Salisbury and the counter- 
proposals made by Mr. Olney, it will be best to lay down 
the general principles on which an acceptable treaty of 
arbitration could be framed. That done, we can examine 
the actual proposals, and see how far they. agree or 
conflict with the ideal scheme. To begin with, no treaty 
could be wisely or safely entered into by either nation 
which would prevent them in the extreme case saying, “This 
is a matter which we cannot and will not submit to any 
tribunal under the sun.” Any treaty which said that all 
questions, great and small, whenever and wherever raised, 
must be submitted to arbitration would be intolerable. 
There are certain things in civil life which no man would 
bind himself to submit to arbitration. For example, no 
man would consent to the question of the validity of his 
father’s marriage and his own legitimacy being referred 
to arbitration because A, B, or C had challenged the fact. 
But, it may be said, in private life a man may be obliged 
to have these facts investigated before a tribunal, and that 
he is often forced to submit all points without reserve to 
the arbitration of a Court of Law. A Court of Law can 
and does pronounce whether any and every matter on which 
it is consulted is actionable, and if the matter is actionable, 
it decides on the merits. Therefore, it is urged in effect, 
all private persons are bound by a general and unreserved 
system of arbitration. Look a little closer, however, and 
it will be seen that the analogy is false. What makes 
the decisions of a Court of Law supreme is not the agree- 
ment of the parties to submit to those decisions, but the 
sovereignty of the State with which the Court is armed. 
The carrying out of the decision of a Court of Law is at 
bottom an act of war. Men obey that decision in the last 
resort because it is irresistible and if necessary is enforced 
with horse and foot and all the strength of the Executive. 
The judgments of the Courts of Law rest on force. ‘There 
are hundreds of cases in which men if they could would 
refuse to go into Court. They only yield and make an 
appearance because of force majeure. Arbitration. is a 
perfectly different thing. It is a voluntary agreement to 
accept the decision of a third party. Since, however, it is 
a purely voluntary agreement, no man, unless he is mad, 
will ever agree to submit any and every possible dispute 
to arbitration. He may agree to a restricted arbitration, 
and say that he will submit all points connected with his 
business to an umpire, but he will never consent in the 
abstract to put himself utterly at the mercy of an 





arbitrator. In the same way no sovereign State can ever 
agree to a universal system of arbitration. It is necessary 
that any treaty of arbitration must be limited. What ig 
the best limitation? Probably the safest is to give the 
contracting Powers the right to declare any question they 
think fit a matter vitally affecting the national honour 
and integrity, and to exclude such questions from the 
treaty without further argument or specific cause assigned, 
Any plan of scheduling exempted subjects is sure to fail, 
The object is to avoid the inclusion of subjects in regard 
to which nothing but force would make a nation yield, 
But these cannot well be laid down in the abstract.” The 
only practical plan is to let the nations concerned judge 
what is vital to their honour and integrity. But though 
it is essential to ensure the exclusion of these points, 
and to make each nation judge for itself as to its 
honour and integrity, it is necessary to make no other 
limit. This restriction should stand alone; every other 
point whatsoever should be freely admitted to arbitra. 
tion. There should be no niggling as to other points, 
—no fears as to the possibility of an award on this 
point being too expensive, or as to this or that matter 
being too big or “otherwise unsuitable.” The object 
of an arbitration treaty is to avoid war. Therefore it 
is also its object to include as many causes of war as 
possible. Arbitration restricted to minor points is of 
little value. Nothing then but the integrity and honour 
of the nation should be unsubmittable to arbitration. 
The next matter of importance in a treaty of arbitration 
such as is proposed with America is to obtain a Court 
which shall be impartial and command the respect and 
confidence of both nations. Fortunately, in the case of 
the United States and England, this is comparatively easy. 
We have only to take three Judges from the highest 
tribunal of each nation, and an ideal Court is formed. 
Such a Court becomes at once a homogeneous body, and 
not a mere Mixed Tribunal. The Judges speak the same 
language, are of the same race, have been trained in the 
same principles of law and rules of equity, and all alike 
acknowledge allegiance to the Common Law. Next, a 
Court of Arbitration ought to be able to act promptly, 
and its decisions ought to be final. A Court that hangs 
up its judgments for years is worse than no Court. A 
Court of Arbitration between two nations should sit de die 
in diem till the case is finished. Lastly, all decisions arrived 
at on any matter laid before the Court should be abso- 
lutely final and binding on both Powers. Also, the Court 
should be so constituted that the decision of the majority 
should be taken as the decision of the Court as a whole, 
and therefore arrangements should be made that under no 
circumstances could the Court be equally divided. Here, 
then, are the four points essential to an acceptable treaty 
of arbitration :— 
“ (1) Exclusion of points held by a Power to involve its honour 
and integrity. 
(2) Inclusion of all other points whatsoever. 
(8) Constitution of a Court which will win the confidence and 
respect of both nations. 
(4) Endowment of the Court with the power to come to an 
absolute and final decision on any matter laid before it.” 
Let us begin by examining in the light of the princi- 
ples we have laid down Lord Salisbury’s suggestions as 
they are expressed in the proposed draft treaty which 
he forwarded to Mr, Olney. In the first place, the 
draft treaty is sound in regard to the restrictions it 
imposes. ‘Any difference,” declares the draft treaty, 
“which in the judgment of either Power materially affects 
its honour or the integrity of its territory shall not be 
referred to arbitration under this treaty except by special 
agreement.” When, however, we come to the constitu- 
tion of the Court there is less ground for approval if 
tried by our standard. In the first place, it seeks to 
schedule the subjects to be referred to arbitration. First 
a series of minor matters are enumerated which are to be 
arbitrated upon by two arbitrators and an umpire. Then 
are enumerated a list of more serious problems which 
are also to go to the arbitrators. Either Power, however, 
may refuse to accept their decision and may insist upon 
the matter going to a Court of Appeal consisting of six 
Judges, three named by each Power. But even the appeal 
tribunal is not to give a final decision unless it is unanimous, 
or there is only one dissentient,—unless, that is, the 
majority of the delegation of Judges sent by either Power 
agrees with the judgment. If there is not a majority of 
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five to one either Power may refuse to accept the decision. 
This scheme does not conform to either of the+three last of 
the four principles laid down by us. There is not complete 
inclusion of all points not involving integrity and honour. 
That is, there are restrictions of the wrong kind. Next, the 
tribunal of first instance is not sufficiently impressive. The 
appeal, again, though to a well-constituted Court, prevents 
the action of the arbitration being prompt; and finally 
the Court cannot give a final and binding decision except in 
the unlikely case of unanimity or of only one dissentient. 
Lord Salisbury’s draft treaty, then, must be pronounced 
unacceptable. Mr. Olney’s answer deals with some of 
these objections. He endeavours to show that the honour 
and integrity clause of Lord Salisbury’s treaty is too wide, 
and he objects to the lack of finality. He proposes, 
therefore, a scheme of hisown. It is in effect to make the 
arbitration unlimited except and unless either Power by 
an Act of Congress or Parliament or resolution declares 
the matter in dispute to be a question of honour or in- 
tegrity, and so withdraws it from the operation of the 
treaty. This does not seem to us a workable proposal 
either for England or America, It would be far better to 
leave the question of excluding matters from the treaty 
to the Executive of either country. The Government of 
the day, not the Legislature, should take the responsibility. 
Weare again unable to agree with Mr, Olney when he goes 
on to deal with the constitution of the Court. He accepts 
three Judges from each country, and he does not object as 
we do to the appeal, but he wishes the Court when it 
meets to name three Jurists, who are to join the Court in 
case of a division of opinion. The decision of the Court 
of nine is to be final by a majority of votes. We object 
to these three irrelevant and unnecessary Jurists most 
strongly. We do not want three pedantic foreigners to inter- 
meddle in our affairs, and if men of Anglo-Saxon blood are 
chosen, who is to have the odd man, we or the Americans ? 
That way madness lies. The Court would wrangle over 
their three Jurists for months, or perhaps would never 
be able to agree on them. This proposal might wreck 
the whole scheme at the beginning. A far better plan would 
be for the six Judges to choose a President from among 
themselves by lot, and to give that President a casting vote. 
Next, they should, as in the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, take an oath of secrecy and also an oath to give 
out the decision of the majority of the Court as if it were 
the decision of the whole. The decision of the Court thus 
constituted should be final. Depend upon it, this plan is 
far better than Lord Salisbury’s five to one or Mr. Olney’s 
added Jurists. 

We have no space to deal in more detail with the 
scheme of arbitration put forth by Mr. Olney, or with 
Lord Salisbury’s very able criticisms thereon. We have 
said enough, however, to show that the question has been 
well advanced, and that a solution is in sight. As we 
have hinted above, neither Lord Salisbury’s plan nor Mr. 
Olney’s is perfect, but out of them a reasonable scheme may 
be devised. The important things are that there should 
be a strong honour and integrity clause, that otherwise 
all disputes should be arbitrateable, that the Court when 
it is allowed to consider a question should give a final 
decision, and that it should be able to give a final decision 
by an arrangement which will make it in effect a body 
with an unequal number of members. _ If only these con- 
ditions are kept in mind ard persisted in we may have a 
workable treaty by next January. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE POSITION OF 
ENGLAND. 

1 Shag nes the heading, “Prince Bismarck and the 

Position of England,” the Berlin correspondent of 
the Standard telegraphs to Tuesday’s paper the chief 
portions of an article printed in Monday’s Hamburger 
Nachrichten. Whether it is not going too far to describe 
this somewhat sensational print as “ Prince Bismarck’s 
paper,” as the Standard does, is perhaps an open question. 
There is no doubt, however, that the paper is often used 
by the ex-Chancellor to express his views, and it is 
unlikely that an article like that to which we are referring 
would have been published if it were calculated to give 
offence to its patron. The article, therefore, is well worth 
consideration, even if it is not as directly inspired as is 
believed on the Continent. According to the writer in 
the Hamburger Nachrichten, England’s policy is at the 





which she realises that she must sooner or later fight 
out with Russia and France. France is striving for the 
Soudan, and Russia for India, and England opposes 
these aspirations. Therefore France and Russia are 
allies even without a treaty. This anxiety has lately 
come to a head because of Russia’s recent attitude 
towards the Egyptian question. ‘ England will not: 
give up Egypt, but does not feel herself a match for 
Russia and France, and is therefore casting about for 
help,—hitherto, and, let us hope, in future, in vain, so far 
as Germany and her ally, Austria-Hungary, are concerned.” 
In other words, England is in a fix, and is putting out 
signals of distress to the Triple Alliance. That is a very 
natural statement to make in an article headed “ English 
Anxieties,”—the title chosen by the Hamburger Nachrichten. 
Curiously enough, however, the sentences that follow 
those we have just quoted have a very different com- 
plexion, and show that in reality “German anxieties” 
were very much more in the writer’s mind than the 
anxieties which he has chosen as a label for his remarks. 
Harking back to the thought of a previous article in the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, in regard to the need for keeping 
Italy in the Triple Alliance, which was noticed by us last 
week, the writer admits that Italy’s withdrawal from the 
Triple Alliance could not be a matter of indifference to her 
allies, “and it may be assumed that an Italy completely 
under the influence of Nngland might threaten such with- 
drawal in order to effect secret alterations in the Triple 
Alliance Treaty, extending the casus foederis to all viola- 
tions of her Mediterranean interests which are identical 
with those of England.” All such attempts, then, must. 
be rigorously repelled, for otherwise a situation would be 
created which would bring the Triple Alliance into collision 
with France and Russia. “ England would be in a position 
to exult over that, for she would once more have found the 
big, stupid, strong fellow who fights her enemies in her 
stead. This would be bad for us. History teaches that 
England, being safe from war in virtue of her insular 
position, would once more utilise the mutual conflict of the 
fatally bleeding Continental States for a piece of Europe 
as an opportunity of developing her commerce and in- 
dustry, annexing whole countries in other Continents, and 
finally robbing her exhausted allies of the fruits of their 
victories by calmly going over to theenemy.” As we have 
said, it is pretty clear from this that the writer in “ Prince 
Bismarck’s paper” is in a very great state of anxicty lest 
England should be able either to detach Italy from the 
Triple Alliance or induce Italy to get the pact altered in 
such a way as to maintain the status quo in the Mediter- 
ranean. As we pointed out last week, we always have it 
in our power, should Germany prove essentially hostile, to 
offer Italy terms which would make it worth her while to 
leave the Triple Alliance. The Triple Alliance is a 
terrible burden on Italy, and is only endured by her 
because it secures her coasts from attack by France. 
Supposing, however, we were to offer to do all, and indeed 
more, than Germany and Austria can doin the way of 
protecting Italy from attack, she would in all probability 
be content to drop out of the Alliance. That would in 
itself at once relieve her from all. dread of France. France 
is only hostile to Italy because she belongs to the Triple 
Alliance. Were that partnership dissolved, France and 
Italy would have little to quarrel about, and we should 
revert to the situation when the cry of Italia irridenta 
was held to be an important factor in Italian politics. 
Again, it would not make France more but less hostile to 
us to know that-we had done Germany so great a 
disservice,—and that a great disservice it would be to 
induce Italy to leave the Triple Alliance the Hamburger 
Nachrichten has fully admitted. The Italian army may 
not be very strong, it admits, but if Italy were not in the 
Alliance, Austria must, during the war with two fronts, 
keep half her army along the Italian frontier instead of 
massing the whole of it to meet the Russian advance. For 
“English anxieties,” then, read German. The Germans, 


‘who look ahead in foreign politics, are, in a word, 


seriously perturbed at the notion of Italy dropping 
out of the Alliance, and of Germany and Austria being 
left alone to wage the war with two fronts. But 
can Germany even feel sure that under these circum- 
stances Austria-Hungary might not (‘very reluctantly,” 
of course), feel compelled to stand neutral? Probably 
she would not, and ought not, to take such a course, how- 





present moment governed by anxiety about the conflict 





ever great the temptation. Still, Hungary does not love 
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the Germans; even though she hates the Russians. Cir- 
cumstances, then, are conceivable which would make. the 
German anxieties very real. In truth, the position of 
Germany is essentially a most anxious one. It is on her 
that the terrible pressure of Russia and France falls. By 
skilful arrangement she has hitherto been able to stand 
the strain and to look as if she did not much mind it. 
One foot is wedged against Austria and the other against 
Italy. But if Italy were to give way, she might find it 
almost impossible to keep her balance, and her political 
equilibrium would be visibly affected. But the moment 
Germany shows any plain sign of weakness the temptation 
to France and Russia to seize the lucky moment for com- 
bining against her will be almost irresistible. Hence 
Germany dreads the notion of Italy withdrawing from the 
Alliance, because she feels that such a withdrawal might 
be taken as the sign for beginning the war which she 
dreads so much, even though she is well prepared for it. 
In view of these anxieties it is natural for Germany to try 
to distract the attention of the world from her inherent 
weakness, to assert that England is the doomed Power, 
and to declare that a conflict must inevitably arise 
between England and France and Russia. Germany’s 
policy must, therefore, be to “hold aloof from England’a 
conflict with France:and Russia, which will not seek war 
with us, when fighting England in three Continents, and 
that we should reserve our strength in order to be able to 
throw it into the scale when things come to be rearranged.” 
That is frank. Germany is to hold back till her enemies 
are exhausted and then to carry off the prizes. An excellent 
game to play if one can only manage it; but has it never 
occurred to Prince Bismarck’s organ that France and Russia 
will be fully alive to the meaning of this waiting policy, 
and will consider it before they enter upon their war with 
England? Is it not possible that they will argue :—‘ This 
war with England may go badly with us after all. In 
that case Germany will pick up all our commerce, and 
will very probably at the end be bribed into attacking us 
by land by the offer of the conquered colonies of France. 
Under these circumstances might it not at the last moment 
be better to attack Germany than England? England has 
naturally been angered by Germany’s refusal to help her. 
If then at the eleventh hour we turn away from England 
and attack Germany we shall do so without fear of molesta- 
tion by sea.’ France and Russia are not going to destroy 
the commerce and maritime supremacy of England in order 
that Germany may benefit gratis. But this must be the 
case if Germany is to keep quiet during the war, and only 
come in at the end to demand her share. Depend upon 
it, England, if she is attacked, will only be attacked by all 
the Powers together. That is the danger, if there is one— 
and no doubt it is a very great danger—but, fortunately, 
the mutual jealousies of the Powers make any such 
coalition almost impossible. France and Germany, come 
what may, will not fight shoulder to shoulder. 

There is another English anxiety touched on by the 
Hamburaer Nachrichten. It is our supposed dread of in- 
‘vasion. The Power or Powers, says the writer, which pre- 
ponderate where the conflict must be decided, that is, in the 
‘Channel and in the North Sea, will be victorious. ‘ But the 
French Channel Fleet alone is already a match for the 
English, andits junction with the Russian Baltic Fleet would 
put an end to England’s superiority in the waters in which 
the conflict must be decided.” But apparently we are to 
be invaded even if and while we remain mistress of the sea. 
“Tf she maintain her superiority at sea, her antagonists 
must try to convert the sea war as quickly as possible into 
a land war, and to seek a decision where all the nerves 
of the World-Empire meet,—that is, in London.” The 
essay entitled “ Attempts to Invade England,” by Baron 
Liittwitz, a Prussian officer of the General Staff, expresses 
the opinion that the question of the possibility of such an 
invasion must be answered in the affirmative. ‘The 
attempt to invade England,” concludes the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, “is still, indeed, a risky, but no longer an 
impossible, enterprise.” Nevertheless, we cannot profess 
to be alarmed. We admit that it is essential to keep 
the command of the sea, and we will admit also that we 
are trying to do it on too few ships, but the danger of 
invasion is, we believe, entirely remote. The German 
General Staff have a beautiful plan in a pigeon-hole for 
invading Russia, and laugh at the notion of being beaten 
‘by the obstacles which overcame Napoleon. But for all 
that the Germans will never occupy St. Petersburg and 








Moscow, and hold them for~a whole winter. London, 
again, will never be seized’ by a coup de main. To be 
of any use when they are landed the invaders must 


‘have one hundred thousand men, carrying with them 
all their guns, horses, and stores. 


Bat to transport 
such an army by sea suddenly and under “surprise” 
conditions is utterly impossible. We may take it 
then that the writer in the German newspaper is in 
reality a great deal more anxious to make us anxioug 
than convinced of our.anxiety.. It may do good to get u 
a belief on the Continent that England is trembling with 
terror. It may help to make the Italians doggedly loyal 
to the Triple Alliance, and it might even incite France and 
Russia to begin to make an end of the “ moribund Power” 
that every one envies. At the same time we doubt the 
results of the manceuvre. -There is a sort of tremour in 
the voice of the Hamburger Nachrichten which shows who 
really is the anxious person. These are, no doubt, troublous 
times for the whole of Europe, and we, like the rest of the 
Powers, have our difficulties; but if the anxiety is to be 
fairly apportioned, we assuredly shall not be awarded the 
biggest share. That belongs to Germany. She stands 
bravely, it is true, between her two great enemies, but her 
power of resistance does not grow stronger, while theirs is 
increasing. France is, after all, the richest country in the 
world, and Russia has inexhaustible resources in men, and 
that is a combination hard to beat. Meantime the 
animosity felt by the Slav and the Frenchman to the Teuton 
is always burning. The struggle must come, and before 
very long. Very possibly it will end in favour of Germany, 
but no man can tell. In any case, the anxiety must be 
great and grievous. No man can think of the war with 
two fronts without a shudder. Four million armed 
Frenchmen, and more than four million armed Slavs, 
squeezing Germany between them. Even the heart of 
Frederick the Great might have quailed before such a 
prospect. 


THE SHREWSBURY CHURCH CONGRESS. 


i agree was a time when the Anglican clergy were too 
much isolated in their parishes. There each man 
was king, and provided that he could go his own way 
without criticism or hindrance he was content to leave 
others the same liberty. That this system fostered an 
exaggerated individualism is highly probable. The 
parson’s freehold, like the Englishman’s castle, became 
the symbol of a disposition which resented interference 
from any quarter and for any purpose. This state of 
things, however, has very: nearly passed away. The 
clergy have learnt to combine for talk if not for action, 
and the results of the change are visible in all directions. 
The clergy had an advantage over the laity in that they 
were already accustomed to public reading if not to public 
speaking, and certainly they have not hidden this 
superiority under a bushel. Debates in Convocation— 
the Convocation of both Provinces—Diocesan Synods, 
Diocesan Conferences, Ruri-Decanal Chapters, and all the 
machinery of public meetings and private committees 
have made them ready in debate and fluent if sometimes 
long in exposition. Take the year through the volume of 
ecclesiastical talk is enormous, though the contributions 
may be individually small. The most conspicuous in- 
stance of this, of course, is the annual Church Congress. 
This year it is to be held at Shrewsbury, and the pro- 
gramme of it has just appeared. It is difficult perhaps 
to judge it quite fairly by reason of a certain initial 
dislike to the recurrence every October of four days of 
continuous speech-making about pretty well every subject 
under the sun. It is ordinarily thought well that there 
should be some relation between speech and action, but 
the very forms of a Church Congress ruthlessly dissociate 
them. Even in a debating society the speeches lead up to 
a motion and a vote, but at a Church Congress this process 
is forbidden. The stream of talk must not be interrupted 
even by the formalities of a division. Probably a real 
improvement might be effected by making these Congresses 
triennial instead of annual. But we are pretty sure that 
the suggestion would be unwelcome. People have grown 
accustomed to their recurrence as October comes round, 
or perhaps they feel that, if two years were allowed to 
pass without one, the inquiry, Why should one be held in 
the third year? might receive the wrong answer. 

The true justification of Church Congresses is their 
educating effect in the districts in which they are held. 
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It would be well, indeed, if the scene of action were always 
chosen from this point of view. London, for example, is 
obviously unfitted for the purpose, for London gives, 
rather than receives, examples, The area is so immense, 
the circumstances of the several parts of the whole are so 
different, that every form of Church life is already active 
somewhere or other within the vast circumference. 
But there are districts not a few in which things 
go on in a not markedly changed way from that 
in which they went on a quarter of a century 
ago,—districts to which the word “movement” seems 
wholly inapplicable. Curiously enough this is true 
to some extent of the whole North of England. The 
clergy who go there from the South say that it is like 
stepping back twenty years. Things that have become 
habitual and commonplace are there almost unknown. 
The lump has hardly been leavened by the various 
influences which have been so busily at work in the 
South, and even in the South itself the same comparison 
may sometimes be made between one county and another. 
Where parishes are small, and benefices poor, and large 
towns few, the wheels of the ecclesiastical chariot drive 
heavily. These are the districts in which Church 
Congresses have their most natural and most useful 
work. They bring to them the life and action and 
freshness of the greater centres. They make the clergy 
who attend them familiar with the faces and the voices of 
men who have hitherto been only names to them. 
Henceforward the sense of reality will remain with them. 
They will read of them as preaching or speaking 
elsewhere, they will read what they say elsewhere with 
a sense of intimacy that nothing but seeing and hearing 
ean give. That is a real and appreciable gain, and one 
which ought not to be foregone for the sake of accepting 
a pleasant or an importunate invitation. 

The programme of the Shrewsbury Congress does not 
differ greatly from those that bave gone before. Simul- 
taneous meetings are still too frequent, though the 
attention of the visitor will be distracted by two in- 
stead of by three subjects at once. Too little time is 
still left for discussion, and too few new names appear in 
the list of speakers. There are some subjects in which 
the appointed readers or speakers are all men who have 
been heard at former Congresses on the same or some 
closely allied subject. There are others which might 
profitably have been left to lie fallow for at least a year. 
Can we expect, for example, that in two hours and a half 
the Congress will be able to throw any fresh light upon 
elementary education? Nothing remains to be said about 
it that we know of ; what is wanting, and likely to remain 
wanting, is some agreement among the disputing doctors, 
some evidence that each of them has considered the wants 
and the difficulties of other schools as well as those of his 
own. Again, a morning spent in discussing “the appoint- 
ment, tenure, and retirement of the beneficed clergy ” is 
likely to produce nothing beyond a repetition of the endless 
arguments which have been used for and against the 
Benefices Bill. If this subject was ripe for legislation in 
the present Session, and the Bill that is to dispose of it has 
only been accidentally blocked, what can be the good of 
talking it out again? One new experiment we notice is to 
be tried, the result of which will be watched with some 
curiosity. That very burning question, “The different 
aspects of the office for Holy Communion,” is to be dis- 
cussed with the stipulation that it is to be “ without 
manifestation of feeling.” If this pion is adhered to, 
it will mark a real advance in mutual toleration. 


There is one afternoon which is pretty sure to be 
wasted, however competent may be the speakers to whom 
it is intrusted. This is the afternoon devoted to “ Tenden- 
cies in modern society considered in the light of Christian 
teaching.” The subject is arranged under three heads,— 
“Social Extravagance,’ “Current Literature, Society 
Papers, Novels, &c.,” and “ Amusements and Recreations.” 
The reasons why we expect so little good to come of the dis- 
cussion, are, first, that those who take part in it will know 
80 little about it. If it were possible for the Committee 
to set up a Chair of Truth in the Congress Hall, and to 
Place in it an extravagant millionaire, the writer of an 
indecent novel, the editor of a society paper, a bicyclist, a 
golf-player, and a skirt-dancer, the evidence given by 
them would at least be interesting. As it is, we are more 
likely to hear the complaints of the clergy than the 
defences of the laity. We shall be told of the thousands 








spent on a single entertainment when churches need to be 
built and schools to be kept open. We shall have 
criticisms of novels from people who boast that they never 
read a line of them in their lives. We shall have news- 
papers excused for what they could easily avoid doing, 
and blamed for something which is indispensable to their 
circulation. We shall have the bicyclist or the golf- 
player attacked for not going to church, while nothing 
is said of the man who goes to church—in the country— 
because he wishes to set an example to his tenants. We 
shall have, in short, all the superficial aspects of the 
question enlarged upon once more, and its real difficulties 
again left out of sight. This, at least, is what we fear. 
Let us hope that when we come to read the proceedings 
of Friday, October 9th, we shall discover that we have 
been mistaken all along the line. 





RIVAL TRADE-UNIONS. 


OF late years there has been, or has appeared to be, so 

considerable a development of the sentiment of 
solidarity among Trade-Unions that many persons are 
likely to have forgotten the possibility that those organisa- 
tions may be sharply divided from one another by strong: 
mutual jealousy and rivalry. We have heard much of 
levies or subscriptions raised among the members of one 
Union in aid of a strike carried on by the members of 
another. We have heard not a little of that very singular 
product of late nineteenth-century economic and social 
conditions, the “strike in sympathy,”—the measure by 
which the members of one industry, who are not at alb 
dissatisfied with the terms on which they are themselves 
working, are yet ready to throw up their work and wages 
for an indefinite period in order to promote in some way 
either a trade pressure or a development of public opinion, 
favourable to the concession of the terms asked for by the 
members of another industry who are out on strike. And 
the sense of community, partly of interest and partly of 
obligation, which has thus found expression, sometimes 
pathetic, sometimes almost fantastic, among different 
classes of workers in our own country has overleapt 
national boundaries and brought about, among other 
results, those periodical international Congresses of 
Labour, of which the latest is to be held next week in 
London. There seems some strange irony in the con- 
junction, in time and place, with that gathering, of an 
obstinate struggle between two of the strongest and most 
influential of English Trade-Unions. 

The circumstances of this most unfortunate conflict 
were plainly set forth in the Times of Monday. It 
appears that for some time past Messrs. Thornycroft and 
Company, of Chiswick, the well-known builders of 
torpedo-boats, have been specially busy in the production 
of what are known as water-tube boilers, an invention of 
the head of their firm, which has been largely adapted for 
marine purposes. Now the construction of these boilers, 
it is explained, is far from being the same thing as the 
construction of ordinary boilers. The latter is mostly, 
though by no means entirely, a process of bending plates 
and riveting them together, and that is the regular work 
of aclass of mechanics who, in so far as they are Trade- 
Unionists, are represented by the Boilermakers’ and Iron 
Shipbuilders’ Society. On the other hand, the water-tube 
boilers consist mainly of a mass of pipes, and as pipe- 
work is the regular business of fitters, whose Union is that 
of the famous Amalgamated Society of Engineers, it was to 
workmen of that class, and not to the riveters or platers, 
that Messrs. Thornycroft naturally entrusted the making 
of their new speciality. At the outset, when the amount 
of work in that department was small, no objection was 
raised in any quarter. But some weeks ago the firm 
received a letter from the secretary of the Boiler- 
makers’ Society requesting that the fitters engaged on 
the water-tube boilers should be taken off, and boiler- 
makers put on in their place. It is a remarkable illus- 
tration of the conditions under which such operations as 
theirs are now carried on, that this request was met 
not by a simple intimation that the firm would employ 
the men they thought best qualified in all departments of 
their establishment, but by an expression of their readi- 
ness to fall in with the wishes of the society as far as 
possible. Notwithstanding the inconvenience that must 
have been caused by a substitution, at a time when orders 
were pressing, of men who had to acquire, for men who 
already possessed, the special technical aptitudes needed, 
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Messrs. Thornycroft, it is stated, agreed that they would 
transfer certain parts of the work in question to the 
boilermakers, “ selecting those operators which best lent 
themselves to the change, but retaining the more difficult 
jobs, or, at any rate, those a fitter was more able to per- 
form than a boilermaker in the hands of the men engaged 
-upon them.” This surely was an arrangement both con- 
ciliatory and reasonable in its character. If, as may be 
the case, the probabilities are that the water-tube boilers 
will gradually oust those of the older kind from favour, 
for such reasons as greater safety, economy of fuel, facility 
for working continuously at higher pressure, or on other 
grounds, it is not unnatural or unreasonable that the men 
who have been hitherto employed upon boilermaking 
should be anxious to acquire, as far as may be, the art of 
constructing the new boilers, and so to retain, as far as may 
be, their prospect of a good livelihood. On the other hand, 
it was clearly unreasonable that from the beginning they 
should insist on making the new boilers throughout. The 
result of their doing so would inevitably be that the 
boilers of the water-tube pattern would not be made 
nearly so quickly as they were wanted, and that 
they would be much less satisfactory than if more 
expert hands were engaged upon those parts of 
their construction which in the opinion of experts so 
eminent as Messrs. Thornycroft require skill of a kind 
which the ordinary boilermaker cannot at present possess. 
These considerations in favour of the compromise offered 
by Messrs. Thornycroft appear irrefutable. And in the 
first instance it was ostensibly accepted. But it was soon 
found that, on the part of both sets of men concerned, 
there was no intention of allowing it to work satisfactorily. 
The boilermakers were not content without having the 
whole construction of the new boilers in their hands. The 
fitters, on their part, very naturally resented the partial 
loss of employment at good wages which they felt that 
they had been thoroughly well earning. And each set of 
workmen, it is said, applied themselves to the obstruction 
of the other. Thus, while the firm had to pay wages at 
an undiminished rate, the water-tube boilers for which 
their customers were pressing were not produced. An 
arbitrator was then called in to determine whose work the 
making of the new boilers ought to be, but the two con- 
tending societies could not agree on the reference. And 
£0 the work of the department concerned has been stopped 
for twelve weeks, the firm have incurred, or will shortly 
incur, heavy contract penalties for delay in the production 
of the new boilers, and it was stated that very possibly 
their whole establishment will be brought to a standstill. 

It is difficult to imagine a situation reflecting more 
gravely alike upon the common-sense and the right feeling 
of English artisans. Hither set will strike if the others 
are employed on the work in question, and both will 
strike if any one else is employed onit. Thus a firm whose 
enterprise and ingenuity are full of promise of employment 
to the skilled labour of their district, and indirectly of the 
country generally, and whose conduct in this dispute 
shows them desirous of making every reasonable concession 
to Trade-Union feeling, are in danger of paralysis. We 
trust it may not come to that, and that some moderating 
influences will be brought to bear that will lead both 
boilermakers and fitters to the acceptance of some fair 
compromise, or to loyal acquiescence in an impartial 
arbitration. But it is in the highest degree lamentable 
that such a spirit as that evinced by the Chiswick dispute 
should have been manifested among men who might fairly 
claim to be of the élite of the English working classes. It 
is to such men as they that the country looks for an 
example of that temper of moderation and equity in the 
conduct of industrial affairs by which their peaceful and 
orderly progress may be assured. Short-sighted sectionalism 
among our Trade-Unionism will injure British industry 
quite as seriously as short-sighted refusal to make terms 
with employers. The older Unions for years past have for 
the most part been honourably distinguished for their 
avoidance of ill-considered demands upon capital. They 
are no less bound not to fall back into that narrow 
selfishness among themselves which crippled some of 
their early activities. 








THE POWER OF WORDS. 
NK R. BRYAN, as we pointed out last week, is one of those 











rare men who seem to have the power of leading men | 





by phrases,—of stringing together a set of words which, 
for good or evil, hypnotise, as it were, men’s minds. ‘The 
mesmerists find that some patients are so susceptible to 
their art that a sudden flash of light or an acute sound 
will throw them at once into the hypnotic state and make 
them amenable to the-influence of an external will. Others 
again are hypnotised by the slow revolutions of wheels 
stuck over with bits of looking-glass—larks in France are 
snared by this device—or by a long-continued and monotonous 
drone of sound. Apparently mankind in the mass is made 
liable to the influence of an external will by somewhat similar 
devices. One school of orators gets power over the crowd by 
long-drawn eloquence; another by those short, sharp sentences 
which, as Bacon says, fly abroad like darts, Mr. Bryan belongs 
to the latter school of political mesmerists. His now famous 
phrase as to his countrymen being crucified on a@ cross of 
gold appears in an instant to have placed his hearers at his 
disposal, That “puff of wind” carried them away so com- 
pletely that the man who had spoken it became in a moment 
the chief power in the Democratic party. 


There is, of course, nothing new in this power of apt 
vocables. Two hundred years ago one of the acutest of 
English men of letters analysed and discussed the surprising 
ease with which men allow themselves to be led by the ears. 
In his sermon on “The Fatal Imposture and Force of 
Words” (preached in 1686), Dr. South showed how “the 
generality of mankind is wholly and absolutely governed by 
words and names” even “against the knowledge men have of 
things.” The multitude, he pointed out, like a drove of sheep 
or herd of oxen, may be managed by any noise or cry which 
their drivers accustom them to. “ And he who will set up for 
a skillfull manager of the Rabble, so long as they have but 
Ears to hear, needs never enquire, whether they have any 
understanding whereby to judge; but with two or three 
popular, empty Words, such as Popery and Superstition, Right 
of the Subject, Liberty of Conscience, Lord Jesus Christ well 
tuned and humonr’d; may whistle them backwards and for- 
wards, upwards and downwards, till he is weary; and get up 
upon their Backs when he is so.” The meaning of the words, 
as he says, matters very little. Only let the combination 
sound full and round and “chime right to the humour,” and 
it will carry all before it. ‘“ A plausible insignificant word in 
the mouth of an expert demagogue is a dangerous and a 
dreadful weapon.” It must not be supposed, however, that 
South was foolish enough to think that any chance word 
would serve to inflame and then overrule men’s minds. He 
pointed ont that to give words their full power they must fall 
ona prepared soil, must be spoken at the psychological moment. 
The orator must take a passion in the soul of man “ while it 
is predominant and afloat, and just in the critical height nick 
it with some lucky or unlucky word.” This done, he says, 
you may as certainly overrule the passion to your own purpose 
“as a spark of fire falling upon gunpowder will infallibly 
blow it up.” That is a very exact analysis of the fatal power 
of words. The orator may scatter telling phrases in thousands, 
and they will run from the multitude like water off a duck’s 
back if there is not afloat some answering passion or desire. It 
is when men’s hearts are filled with vague and restless wishes 
and hopes that the power of words is felt. Mr. Bryan’s 
words took such terrific effect because in the Western States 
the passion of self-pity had already been aroused. Rightly 
or wrongly, the men of the Western States think that they 
are injured by a gold standard. They believe that gold is 
the cause of the depression from which they are suffering. 
To their minds men who expect mortgage debts to be 
discharged in gold are heartless tyrants,—men who want 
blood from a stone, Shylocks who insist upon their pound of 
flesh, Mr. Bryan was face to face with a concourse of men in 
whose minds all these thoughts were seething, but seething 
dambly and inarticulately. He seized the passion just at 
its critical height, and nicked it with the lucky (or, as 
it may prove, unlucky) word, and in an instant he had 
the Convention at his feet, and proved, as South says, 
that he could as certainly overrule for his own pur: 
poses the passion he had nicked with his phrase as he 
could fire powder with a match. Though we take Mr. 
Bryan’s speech as an example, we do not wish to imply that 
he intended to make a bad use of the power he obtained by 
nicking the passion of the West. Even if his main object 
was to gain power for himself, it may well be that he only 
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wished for that power in order to lead his countrymen along 
what he considers the true road. As to his motives, then, we 
pronounce nothing. We merely point out that the Chicago 
incident was an almost perfect example of South’s theory. 
Nor do we wish to deny that sometimes the popular passion 
is “nicked” for good purposes as well as for evil,—Cromwell’s 
“Take away this bauble” is an instance. Those four words 
had, and still have, an immense effect in making men realise 
that pomps and ceremonies, unless they rest on realities, are 
the vainest and weakest of things. In a previous article 
dealing with this subject we pointed out that Sydney 
Smith’s memorable speech at Taunton, during the Reform 
agitation of 1832, “nicked” the passion of the moment, but 
nicked it for good. The country was seething with indigna- 
tion against the House of Lords, and seemed undetermined 
whether it should overbear the Peers by quiet and steady 
pressure, or whether it should sweep them away in a whirl- 
wind of revolution. Sydney Smith supplied the word that 
gave the passions aroused a good instead of an evil impulse. 
He told them how bravely Mrs. Partington had, mop in hand, 
withstood the Atlantic, but how it proved an unequal contest, 
and how Mrs. Partington was defeated,—* Do not be afraid, 
gentlemen, we shall beat Mrs. Partington.” The situation was 
saved by a laugh. The passion possessing the nation had 
been labelled “invincible,” and the country felt. it need be in 
no hurry, and could afford not to anticipate the inevitable 
result of the struggle between the ocean and the mop. Dr. 
South goes on to show how it is not merely crowds but 
special classes and individuals who are liable to be captured 
and enslaved by mere words :— 

“Tt is a Weakness, or rather a Fate, which attends both high 
andlow. The Statesman, who holds the Helm, as well as the 
Peasant who holds the Plough. So that if ever you find an 
Ignoramus in Place or Power, and can have so little Conscience, 
and so much Confidence, as to tell him to his face, that he has a 
Wit and understanding above all the World beside; and That 
what his own Reason cannot suggest to him, neither can the 
United Reasons of all Mankind put together; I dare undertake, 
that, as fulsome a Dose as you give him, he shall readily take it 
down, and admit the Commendation, though he cannot believe 
the Thing.” 
Even on so obvious a matter as looks and age people are 
influenced by phrases. Indeed, says the Bishop, the fatal 
strength of words is more fully shown here than anywhere 
else :-— 

“ But to give you a yet grosser Instance of the force of Words, 
and of the extreme Variety of man’s Nature in being influenced 
by them, hardly shall you meet with any person, Man or Woman, 
so aged, or ill-favoured, but if you will venture to commend 
them for their Comeliness; nay,and for their Youth too; though 
Time out of mind is wrote upon every line of their face; yet they 
shall take it very well at your hands, and begin to think with 
themselves, that certainly they have some Perfections, which the 
generality of the World are not so happy as to he aware of.” 


When South comes to try and explain the fatal force of 
words he finds himself, as we must all do, in a difficulty. He 
can give no real explanation of why they, the channels of 
reason and experience, influence men so often against all 
reason and all experience. His only resource is to call it 
“‘verbal magic,” but whence proceeds the power of this 
magic he does not attempt to tell us. Our own belief is 
that the power lies in the fact that we cannot rightly 
think, reason, and understand without words. Feelings and 
emotions may arise in our minds, but till we fit them with 
a word they are blind things that grope and wander and 
have no force. They cannot be realised till they have a 
name. The man who rules his fellows with words is he who 
is lucky enough to hit upon the word which fits and describes 
the feeling in the mind of the multitude and so makes it in- 
telligible. Very often the word is not the true one, but that, 
unfortunately, does not matter. If it is near the truth, or 
gives the multitude the name which they would like to attach 
to their blind emotion, it suffices. The moment that the 
multitude have heard and accepted the word they feel as if 
they had been relieved from blindness, or as if while they 
were wandering in the dark the sun had appeared. At last 
they know, or think they know, what they want. The next 
feeling is one of intense gratitude towards the man who has 
shown them the light. They feel for him as a gu‘de, even 
though they may not consciously admit that they received any 
enlightenment from him, and though they may believe that 
they all along knew and understood the name and nature 
of the feeling which he bas interpreted toe them. As an 





example of what we mean we may again take the example of 
Mr. Bryan and the Chicago Convention. The Western men 
are suffering from difficulties and depression in business, from 
a fallin the prices of the things they sell, and from no fall 
either in taxation or in the price of the things they buy. 
They are consequently distressed and restless, and have their 
minds full of all sorts of explanations of their misery. Their 
inclination has always been to believe their ill-fortune due to 
the appreciation of gold, but up till a week ago they had never 
called their distress martyrdom, or actually dared to declare 
that they were suffering unjustly at the hands of evil men. 
Their minds were working in that direction, but they had not 
realised their feeling in words. Then came Mr. Bryan, and 
gave their sorrows and complaints a name, and all seemed 
clear and intelligible. They were martyrs in a great cause. 
Here, indeed, was verbal magic. The words of the orator had 
worked with terrific power, but only because they put a name 
on something which before was nameless. This so-called 
verbal magic is then only a sudden application of that 
intellectual power which mankind obtains by words. But 
this must not make us doubt or minimise its importance. 
That the power of words is vast and far-reaching, especially 
and whenever men are in doubt, difficulty, and distress, and 
are miserable without any apparent cause, is only too clear. 
Then, indeed, as South says, it is a case of gunpowder and 
a spark. We cannot better end this inquiry into the fatal 
force of words than by again borrowing the eloquence of 
South. His peroration shall be ours. He tells us how men 
may grow to demand nothing but smooth and pleasant things 
from their political directors :— 

“ Accordingly in the 30th of Isaiah, we find some arrived to 

that pitch of Sottishness, and so much in love with their own 
Ruin, as to own plainly and roundly what they would be at; in 
the 10th verse; Prophesie not unto us, say they, right things, but 
prophesie to us smooth things. As if they had said, Doe but oil 
the Razor for us, and let us alone to cut our own Throats. Such 
an Enchantment is there in Words; and so fine a thing does it 
seem to some, to be ruined plausibly, and to be ushered to their 
destruction with Panegyrick and Acclamation; A shamefull, 
though irrefragable Argument of the absurd Empire and 
Usurpation of Words over Things; and, that the greatest 
Affairs, and most important Interests of the World, are carried 
on by Things, not as they are, but as they are called.” 
But, alas! we have to deal with things as they are called. 
Things as they are cannot be communicated except with 
words. The only remedy, then, is to strive to make the name 
and the thing itself correspond as nearly as may be. 





CURE BY SUGGESTION. 
HERE is a very interesting article by an American 
gentleman, Mr. C. M. Barrows, read at the meeting 
of the Society for Psychical Research at Westminster Town 
Hall last January, called “Suggestion without Hypnotism: 
an Account of Experiments in Preventing or Sappressing 
Pain,” in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
for June. Mr. Barrows teJls us that he has pursued his 
method for about seven years, and has treated several 
hundred cases of various kinds of malady with success, and he 
gives us an account of a considerable number of those cases in 
which his chief object was to prevent or relieve pain. In all 
these cases he used no hypnotism so far as he knows. Thatis, 
he is not aware that he put his patients into any trance or 
other abnormal condition of mind or body, but only suggested 
to them,—and not always even to their consciousness,—if any- 
thing can be said to be suggested to a person who has never 
heard the suggestion with his ears, nor received it into his mind, 
—that they were about to be relieved of their pain. There is 
a certain difficulty in grasping what Mr. Barrows actually did, 
when we are told that he did it without hypnotism, unless we 
are told clearly what hypnotism really is; and it is not easy 
to make out what is meant by saying that he did it by “sug- 
gestion” when he claims to have done it in several cases in 
which what we ordinarily call “suggestion” was certainly 
absent, seeing that the subject of the operation never knew 
that any attempt to relieve him of his pain was going on. 
For instance :— 


“By asingle suggestion I relieved a child from severe pain, 
who was not aware of my presence in the room. She was lying 
on a bed beside which sat her nurse; I entered the room noise- 
lessly, sat down where she could not see me, and, after doing my 
work, went out without having attracted her notice, so that there 
was no chance for expectancy or attention on her part.” (p. 30.) 
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In what sense is that suggestion at all? Mr. Barrows himself 
does not know, and, of course, cannot tell us. Again, take 
Mr. Barrows’s own account of his proceedings, and it will 
be found that he himself does not even profess to know 
what “suggestion” means, and often succeeds best when, 
in his own opinion, neither he nor the patient to whom he 
made the suggestion was conscious of what he was doing :— 


“Mine is a silent suggestion. I use neither voice nor other 
means to convey its import to the patient through sensory adits. 
I find it possible to affect with these unvoiced suggestions one 
‘who does not know my language, infants who have learned no 
danguage, and brute creatures. This would not be the case if 
communication depended on speech. More than this: I am not 
conscious of forming any statement of the message, even in 
thought, when I make the suggestion. I certainly am not then 
‘thinking about my patient, or at him. Using the term ‘mind’ 
in the popular sense, it does not seem that the suggestions 
which I make are addressed to it at all.” (p. 25.) 


Suggestions made to infants or brutes by a man who was not 
thinking about them at all, were surely suggestions of a very 
novel kind. Would it not be more enlightening to tell us 
exactly what suggestion meant when neither the suggestor 
knew what he was suggesting, nor the creature to whom the 
suggestion was made received any indication of what had been 
suggested to it? Mr. Barrows, however, is not quite con- 
sistent with himself, for a few lines farther on he says :— 


‘* My experience in sending telepathic messages to distant per- 
cipients casts some light upon this point. Whenever, acting as 
agent, I concentrated my thought on a formal statement of the 
message, the percipient failed to receive it; but when I made no 
thought effort,—no conscious effort of any kind,—the message 
reached its destination. Mark, this is not saying that the agent 
does not need to think of his message beforehand and decide upon 
its content; in all except purely spontaneous communications 
this preliminary step must be necessary.” (p. 23.) 


If Mr. Barrows needed “ to think of his suggestion beforehand 
and to decide upon its contents,” surely he himself cannot 
dave been absolutely unconscious of its nature, and he might 
just as well have given us specimens of these preliminary re- 
flections and “the decision as to the contents of the message” 
on which he had fixed. So far as we understand him, the 
suggestion was really made in this preliminary act of reflec- 
tion, however much his mind may subsequently have wandered 
from his purpose. It is, indeed, perfectly clear that in many 
cases Mr. Barrows found that unless the suggestion he made 
was in the highest degree specific as to time as well as to its 
general drift, it was an utter failure. For instance, he had 
told a lady who had no confidence at all in his power that she 
was not to suffer anything while the dentist “stuffed” her 
teeth, an operation which usually gave her acute pain. The 
success was warvellous, until one day, being in a hurry, he 
omitted the “formal suggestion” as to time, and then she 
‘suffered all her old agonies :— 


“The lady left me, feeling, as I judged, very little confidence 
in what I had done,—indeed, she remarked that she could not see 
that I had done anything,—and at eleven o’clock the operator 
‘began work on her most sensitive tooth. Finding, to his surprise 
as well as her own, that she did not wince under the rough touch 
of his instruments, he worked steadily and fast for two hours, 
before she was released from the chair. The next day, instead 
of being miserable in bed, this lady called to report to me what 
seemed to her a wonderful deliverance from pain. Referring to 
the molar on which the dentist had spent so much time, she said, 
“Dr. wanted to fill ita year ago, but it hurt so I could not 
‘bear to let him touch it; but yesterday he did not hurt mea 
particle, although he worked fast and did not favour me. I felt 
every movement and realised all he was doing, but there was no 
pain at all, and I have no prostration.’ This patient had four 
subsequent appointments to keep with her dentist ; and as the 
days arrived for the second, third, and fourth, I repeated the 
suggestion made in the first instance, and she passed the ordeal 
with alike immunity from suffering and exhaustion. Perhaps 
the continued successes made me over-confident; for when she 
called to take the fifth and last treatment, she was late, I was 
pressei for time, and so omitted the formal suggestion, trusting 
“hat I should be able to control her sensations when there 
should be need of it. But in this I reckoned without my host, 
and a wretched failure was the consequence. The poor victim 
endured severe torture, and was kept in bed for two days by 
the prostration. This mistake is not to be accuunted an un- 
mixed evil, however, since no one would deny that it lent an 
added value to the experiment.” (p. 22.) 


After such an experience as that, it is surely a most rash and 
misleading statement to declare, as we have shown that Mr. 
Barrows does declare, that he “ is not conscious of forming any 
statement of the message even in thought,” when he makes 
the suggestion by which he relieves one of his patients of 
pain. If his statements are accurate at all_—and he is very 











candid as to his failures,—he certainly is often conscious of 
the precise drift of his message, and is now aware that unless 
it is perfectly precise it may ran a great risk of failure. It 
is this vagueness and inconsistency in many of these accounts 
of psychical experiments, which render the student of them 
so dubious as to their scientific character. When suggestion 
fails because in the suggestor’s belief it was not specific 
enough, he is certainly not warranted in declaring that he ig 
“not conscious of forming any statement of the message even 
in thought,” for he not only was conscious of so doing, but was 
conscious that, without so doing, he was liable to complete 
failure. 


Indeed, when Mr. Barrows and a good many others of those 
who prosecute “ psychical research” speak of the existence of 
a “‘subliminal self” as scientifically established, they seem 
to us to use the word “scientific” in a sense almost oppo- 
site to its real and most usefal meaning. That we have good 
reason to believe that many of our most effective forms of 
life and activity are not under the observation of our own 
consciousness at all, and proceed out of us as virtue proceeds 
out of the character of the virtuous, or improvised eloquence 
out of the nature of the improvisatore, is, we think, certain, 
but that we can make a science of the methods in which this 
procedure is effected, seems to us exactly like saying that we 
can observe that which is admitted to be hidden from observa- 
tion. We can analyse the mental procedures of which we 
are fully conscious, but not those of which we are, by our 
own express admission, absolutely unconscious. Anything 
like a science or philosophy of the unconscious self must, so 
long as it remains the unconscious self, be essentially con- 
jectural, a guess at what has been going on in the darkness, 
not a study of what has gone on under close observation in 
the light. The very word “subliminal” excludes anything 
like a real knowledge of the laws of that which is properly 
so termed. We may be sure that there is much within us of 
the laws of which we neither have, nor can have, any accurate 
knowledge. We may safely declare on scientific grounds 
that such a region exists; but it is by the very nature of the 
case a region of which we can only doubtfully guess the laws, 
from very uncertain inductive reasonings as to the results 
which appear to issue out of the darkness in which they 
originate. Yet many of these students of psychical research 
seem to speak of the “subliminal self” as if we knew 
as much about it as we do of the conscious self that we 
can examine and describe. Mr. Barrows puts the reasoning 
on such matters truly enough when he likens it to the 
hypothesis of a luminiferous ether, of the existence of which we 
have no direct evidence, though we have plenty of indirect 
indications :— 

“Science has assumed a luminiferous ether through which 
‘star to star vibrates light,’ and many persons seem content to 
believe that communications pass from brain to brain by means 
of the same material vehicle. But another theory is possible. 
What if it should appear that this subliminal agent is simply one 
intelligent actor filling the universe with its presence, as the 
ether fills space, the common inspirer of all mankind? By 
what authority is it assumed that this wizard self resident in 
one man is related to the selves of other men merely as, in 
the language of theology, one personal soul is related to the 
rest? Are we sure that this transcendent energy is parted 
into numberless distinct entities, one for each human being ? ” 

(p. 36). 
That is putting the case in the legitimate manner, as a mere 
provisional hypothesis of which at present we have no sort 
of verification, the hypothesis itself being a very dubious 
one on a subject of which by far the most important 
data are hidden from our eyes. But the chatter about 
the “science” of the subliminal consciousness is quite pre- 
mature when the subject is not only so purely hypo- 
thetical, but relatively at least so new, that we can 
hardly form anything more than hesitating guesses as 
to its laws. In the case of the ether, we do at least 
know that there must be some substance in which waves of 
different length are formed by impulses of different origin. 
But in the case of the subliminal self, we are met with all 
sorts of paradoxes, of which at present there is no possible 
solution. That a personality, for instance, can be split 
up into two or three different personalities of the most in- 
consistent characteristics, as some of the students of psychical 
research assume, is, we venture to say, one of the most 
audacious and as yet wholly unsupported assumptions which 
ever took the name of “science” in vain, 
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YOUNG WILD BIRDS. 


IRDS are so interesting to the outdoor naturalist in 
the spring, when they are singing, pairing, and building 
their nests, and again in autumn when on their migration, 
that in the midsummer months they are often less carefally 
observed. At the present time most of the broods of the 
year are hatched and fledged, and the young of the species 
which nest in the British Islands are learning to get their own 
living among the immense supplies of food which the summer 
season brings. The habits of young wild birds at this season 
of education and growth are not less interesting than when 
they are mature. But the thickness of the foliage on the 
trees, the high vegetation of the cultivated land, and the 
natural tendency of young birds to keep quiet and still, make 
the study of them a matter of some difficulty. In the hedgerows 
and by the woodsides unfamiliar notes and calls of birds are 
constantly heard,—the notes of young birds, which cannot be 
identified owing to the thickness of the foliage, and though in 
the large woods the cry of the young sparrow-hawks and the 
flight of the pigeons and woodpeckers betray their presence, it 
is almost impossible to watch them, or to ascertain their way 
of procuring food. Probably most of the larger species are 
fed by the old birds long after they leave the nest. Of game 
birds, young partridges are the most self-reliant, and young 
pheasants the least able to tuke care of themselves. The 
present writer has never seen young quails; but as those coveys 
which are hatched in England often number as many birds as 
the quail usually lays eggs, it may be presumed that these, 
the smallest of all the game birds, are not less active and 
precocious than the young of the partridge. The latter are 
almost as active upon land as young wild ducks are upon the 
water. They run swiftly and without hesitation, even among 
thick vegetation, when they are no bigger than a wren, and 
follow or precede their mother through mowing-grass, hedge- 
rows, or the sides of furze-breaks and copses, seeking and 
catching insects all the while, and neither losing themselves 
nor betraying their whereabouts by unnecessary noise or 
excursions. Young pheasants, on the other hand, are con- 
stantly getting separated from the brood and lost, when they 
put up their heads and squeak dolefully, attracting the atten- 
tion of enemies, furred or feathered, to their helpless con- 
dition. If chased, a small pheasant pokes its head under 
cover, and waits to be caught. Under similar circumstances 
the young chicks of another ground-feeding bird, the peewit, 
would “ squat” the moment an enemy appeared in sight, and 
remain as still as a stone until he was gone. This suggests 
the very interesting question why a young partridge or 
pheasant “in the down ”’—that is, before it has grown any 
true feathers—does not “squat,” though that is the favourite 
means fer concealment used by these birds when grown 
up, while the young peewit, which when grown up never 
ases this manceuvre, always has recourse to it. In the adult 
partridge, and even more in the adult pheasant, “squatting” 
seems as instinctive as in the tiny plover. They seem to sink 
to the ground almost automatically when they feel alarm, and 
their trust in the protection of immobility and assimilation 
of outline to the contour of the ground is almost limitless. 
The writer has seen a hen-pheasant crouched under a single 
mangold root, and waiting there until a setter’s nose touched 
its feathers, and he has caught partridges with the hand 
that have “squatted” in the snow antil they sank beneath 
the surface. Every sportsman will recall striking instances 
of the very strong and, as it would appear, innate impulse 
of both species of bird to do this. Yet there is little doubt 
that in the case of partridges and pheasants it is in part an 
acquired habit—taught by the old birds to the young—while 
in the case of the plover it is instinctive in the young, and 
only abandoned when no longer needed, because the bird then 
trusts to its wings. 


Young partridges, as long as they can only run, and the 
wing-feathers are not grown, never “squat.” If alarmed, 
they either run under cover, or more commonly slip under- 
neath the mother-bird, like young chickens. Young pheasants, 
with less quickness and success, do the same. But when the 
wing-feathers begin to grow, which they do when the chick is 
scarcely larger than a sparrow, the birds learn to “ squat,” 
and habitually have recourse to the practice. After a 
very wet summer, which destroyed nearly all the first 


of tiny “squeakers” out feeding on the stubbles in the 
evenings in September. The setter would point them, and 
then draw up to where the two old birds and the survivors 
of the second brood were crouched among the stubble. The 
two or three chicks, the size of sparrows, could then be 
seen “squatted” in orthodox fashion by the side of the old 
birds. When disturbed they always rose and flew a few yards. 
A brood of ten partridges brought up by a bantam hen and 
allowed to go free on the lawn and among the shrubberies of 
a country house never learnt to “squat” at all,—probably 
because there was no old partridge to teach them. On the 
other hand they were bold, confident birds, ignorant of 
danger, and with no inducement to hide, so that their 
behaviour is not conclusive evidence that they needed in- 
struction. The “smartness” of all young water-fowl is 
remarkable. A correspondent recently described in the 
Spectator how a young dab-chick, not much bigger than a 
water-beetle, instantly dived when caught in a tumbler. Its 
behaviour was typical of all the young of diving birds. 

In the Irish Sea rock-fowl of all kinds are very numerous, 
and vessels going north pass large numbers of guillemots and 
razor-bills swimming far out at sea. In August these are 
accompanied by their young, often less than half-grown, and 
still covered with down. The little guillemots are “launched” 
very soon after they are hatched, and unless the old birds 
carry them up to the rocks on which they roost, in the same 
way as they are said to carry them down, they must spend 
their nights, as well as their days, upon the sea. Young wild 
ducks are so light and active that they seem able to run on 
the surface of the water. It is hardly credible that they can do 
80, a8 a “ water-boatman” does, without breaking the “ surface 
film,” but they certainly can make a dash for a short distance 
with their feet on the water, and the whole of their body 
out of it. In catching insects on the water they rival the 
dexterity of a young partridge on an ant-hill. There is very 
little doubt also that, like young fish, they live largely on the 
microscopic entomostraca, which come as a kind of manna 
in the wilderness to all aquatic creatures. Mr. St. John 
once found a whole brood imprisoned in a water-hole in the 
heather. The sides were steep, and it was evident that they 
had fallen in and had been unable to get out. There were 
signs that they had been there for some time, but they were 
all in good condition, and it was surmised that they had 
lived on insects which had fallen into the water from the 
surrounding heather. Probably they had largely supplemented 
this by devouring the water-fleas and other entomostraca bred 
in the pool itself. Young coots, water-hens, water-rails, 
grebes, and swans are almost as clever as the young wild ducks 
when in their downy youth. Later, when nearly fledged, 
and even when able to fly, they are much less adroit. They 
lose their cleverness together with the beauty of babyhood, 
and pass through a stupid half-fledged period as “ flappers.” 
Even their nerves go amiss. In parts of Iceland the line of 
flight of the young swans is marked by the natives, who 
assemble and when the flocks pass over yell, shout, and 
scream at the birds. The young swans become perfectly 
muddled, and many of them simply close their wings, leave 
off flying, and drop to the ground, when they are caught. 


The broods of swallows and fly-catchers remain in 
evidence on our roofs and in the gardens until they leave 
the country. The former are attentively fed by the old 
birds long after they can fly, though the young fly-catchers 
soon become as expert in the chase as their parents. 
Young redstarts in places such as Epping Forest, where 
the species is numerous, nesting in the thousands of pol- 
lard hornbeams in the groves, also remain near the nest, 
and the broods of water-wagtails haunt the lawns. But 
what becomes of the young of all the migratory warblere, 
the chiff-chaff, black-caps, willow-warblers, wood-warblers, 
garden-warblers, white-throats, and their relations which 
nest in every meadow and copse, and round every country 
house? The population of this class of bird must be 
multiplied by five or six—in the case of those having 
two broods, by ten—and yet after the nesting season there 
is no apparent increase in their numbers, as in those of 
the sparrows, robins, or tits. They are not even seen 
together, like the young wrens earlier in the season, bat 
disperse and disappear long before they migrate. A few re- 
main in the fruit-gardens eating late currants. But the great 
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of standing corn and barley, and remain there, feeding on the 
myriads of insects which the jungle of straw harbours, until 
the grain is cut. The species which stays latest in the corn is 
the sedge-warbler. The young birds are found by shooters in 
all the patches of late barley until the middle of September. 
The demeanour of the young of wild birds in the presence 
of man varies greatly. Some are confident, others always 
mistrustful and shy. Generally speaking, they exhibit less 
caution than the old birds, though the fact that they do 80 is 
not clear evidence that they only learn caution by experience. 
Acquired habits or tendencies are so far hereditary in man 
that they are more often developed after than during child- 
hood, and there is no reason why this should not be true of 
birds. These, however, do exhibit one striking instance of 
an acquired habit being hereditary even in the very young 
bird. Young robins inherit the confidence which their 
parents have in man, and though they, sooner than any other 
species, become independent of, and even hostile to, their 
parents, they show the same tendency to friendliness at a very 
early period. 





EDMOND DE GONCOURT. 

DMOND DE GONCOURT’S death rings down the 

curtain (so to say) upon the ancient school. <A friend 

of Gavarni, a younger contemporary of Gautier, one of the 

five who dined at Magny’s, he published his first work nearly 

half a century ago; and, as if to prove the continuity of his 

toil, the last volume of his “ Journal” is still hot from the 

press. Being the legitimate heir of Balzac, he was also a 

godfather of modern realism, and he stands sponsor, with 

Flaubert and Stendhal, for the industry of Zola and the 
graver indiscretions of Médan. 

From the very first he cultivated the ambition of an inno- 
vator. Associated with his brother, he was determined upon 
the invention of a new literature. In their eyes romance was 
dead, imagination discredited, the street the only proper field 
of observation. It was their purpose to produce an impres- 
sion of truth by a multiplicity of detail, and since, in their 
view, the elder Dumas had bronght action into disrepute, they 
preferred a state of mind to a dramatic situation. ‘“ What- 
ever the critics may say,” was Edmond de Goncourt’s 
ambiguous boast, “my brother and I were the John the 
Baptist of modern nevrosity.” A doubtful triumph, swely, 
and yet the Goncourts are not its only claimants. 

But a new school of literature merges imperceptibly in the 
old, and “Charles Demailly,” the earliest challenge of the 
Goncourts, is little else than the small change of Balzac. It 
is written with a more scrupulous study of phrase than the 
author of the “Comédie Humaine” bestowed upon his 
creations. The hero is dissected with a patience which the 
creator of Lucien de Rubempré could only have despised. 
But in invention and in truth “ L’Homme de Lettres” (under 
which name “Charles Demailly” made its appearance) 
fell hopelessly below its magnificent model, “Illusions 
Perdues.” None the less, the book was bitterly assailed 
and praised enthusiastically. Jules Janin, whom, in the 
character of Lousteau, Balzac had flayed alive, revenged 
himself upon the lesser talents, and denounced ‘‘ Charles 
Demailly” as an outrage upon the craft of literature. 
Thereafter the Goncourts produced a series of romances, 
fresh sometimes in their material, and always in their alert 
and critical treatment. But their success was still a success 
of esteem, and even “ Germinie Lacerteux,” their masterpiece 
of workmanship and construction, has gained only a tardy and 
grudging popularity. And yet this tragedy of a housemaid 
deserved a better fate, for not merely is it composed with ar 
almost Greek simplicity, not merely is it written with unfailing 
tact and reticence, but it proved one of the most prolific 
examples (for good or evil) of modern literature. 

Jules de Goncourt died twenty-six years since, and the limits 
of the famous collaboration are ill-defined. Edmond has 
acknowledged his brother the finer master of style, and has 
claimed for himself a more fertile imagination. But it 
would be pedantic to pretend that “Les Fréres Zomganno” 
differs in style or method from “ Manette Salomon,” and though 
detractors have been eager to extol the genius of Jules, to the 
brother, who died but last week, belongs whatever there 
may be of praise or blame. Indeed, it was part of his 
loyalty to work until the end as though Jules were still there 
to counsel or reprove; he wrote not merely as his judgment 





dictated, but as he believed he would have written in collabora- 
tion. Realism being his aim, he was foredoomed to disap. 
pointment, and he has related, somewhat sadly, that his most 
successful passages were his own invention. Yet he wag 
always loyal to what he believed the duty of observation. 
When he wrote “Les Fréres Zemganno” he haunted the 
country fairs of his province. To catch the local colour of 
“La Faustin ” he attended rehearsals at the Odéon, notebook 
in hand, though he had known the coulisses of the theatre for 
thirty years. And then Zola was certain that Athanassiadis, 
the old Greek of “ La Faustin,” was sketched from life! And 
Athanassiadis is the one character of the book born in the 
author’s brain! How could you prove more conclusively the 
fatuity of realism? When the masters of the craft deceive 
each other and themselves,is it not time to condemn an 
artifice, which was never completely sincere? The first 
conditions of literature and art make realism an absurdity ; 
Zola himself, when he is not a pamphleteer, is an old 
romantique; and not even the pedant can proclaim it a 
disgrace to invent what you could not possibly have seen. 


Edmond de Goncourt, then, was a disappointed man. He 
would have invented a new literature, and he felt dimly that 
there is safety only in tradition. He was an aristocrat by 
birth and temperament, an aristocrat who was even guilty of 
condescending to his art, and yet he hankered his life long 
after a popular success. He writes of sales and royalties like 
a bookseller—this Conservative, who generally contrives to 
insult his public in a preface; and one presumes that his. 
sales were never large nor his royalties generous. He was. 
devoted to literature, the only “ wife” (to use his own words): 
he ever knew, and he always looked through its achievement 
to an ultimate and immaterial effect. Even worse: for 
all his contempt of the world, there was in his nature a touch 
of the cabotin. Again and again the theatre repulsed him; but 
again and again this grand seigneur assailed the theatre, not: 
frankly as a man to whom the drama was meat and drink, 
but imperiously as a gentleman claiming an inglorious success: 
in the gutter. 

To reveal the pathos of his life would be an indiscretion, 
had he not recorded day after day his own unhappiness. 
When his novels are forgotten, when the theatres know no 
longer those dramas, which never should have been written, 
the “ Journal” will be remembered as one of the amazing 
documents of the century. For in the pages of his “Journal” 
Edmond de Goncourt revealed not only the indiscretions of 
his friends, but his own miseries and disappointments. The 
book is both above and below criticism. At the beginning, 
when Jules held the pen, it was simple, candid, and in- 
valuable. Even after Jules’ death it contains the bones 
of history, and the description of Paris during the siege 
is the more moving, because it seems scarce deliberate, 
But as the years go by, Goncourt becomes more personal, 
less considerate of others, until at last the reader convicts 
himself of eavesdropping. In every preface you are told that 
the sole object of the “ Journal” is truths but with the deliberate 
carelessness of the realist its author accepts the merest gossip 
for gospel, and insults Swinburne (for example) on the tenth- 
hand authority of a youth who never saw the poet. In one 
aspect the book is a chronique scandaleuse of the period; in 
another it is a storehouse of inaccurate “tit-bits.” ‘The 
Protestants of Glasgow,” says Goncourt, “cover their bird- 
cages with a cloth on Sundays, because on that day birds are- 
not allowed to sing in Scotland.” Now this astonishing jest 
is made in all simplicity of heart, for Goncourt was in-. 
capable of humour, and furthermore it is made by a man 
who proclaims publicly that the dominant ambition of his: 
life is la vérité absolue. Thus also he discusses the notorious 
English novel, entitled “Sarah Grand; ” thus also he tells 
you that, when one of his stories was appearing in Gil Blas, 
an admirer read it piece by piece through an opera-glass in 
the office window. Doubtless the mischievous were eager to 
deceive him and to see their deception in print, but his 
credulity was equal to the most shameless assault, and doubts 
less also he died believing that his popularity was immense 
in the Behring Straits, where they read “ Germinie Lacer- 
teux” by the light of a lamp fed by blubber. 

None of his novels presents a stranger psychological problem 
than his career. An apostle of style, a master of epigram, a 
champion of correct observation, he composed, in the interest 
of truth, a “Journal,” which is a monument of inaccuracy- 
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By his own confession, he betrays confidences, he reveals the 
grossness and stupidity of his friends. Nor does he for a 
moment spare himself; indeed, he is gibbeted on every page, 
a miracle of arrogance and self-consciousness. Yet he was a 
iman of taste and erudition. His studies of the last century 
are unequalled in modern literature. He was a collector of 
genius, and he did more than any other to reveal Japan to 
Enurope, not only in his ceaseless quest of prints, but in such 
masterpieces of biography as “ Hokusai” and “Outamoro.” 
Yet he composed the “ Journal,” and one hopes, for the credit 
of intelligence, that posterity will pronounce him a better 
historian of the eighteenth than of his own century. For, 
despite his protestation, Goncourt knew no realism save 
romance, and was even furced to invent the world wherein he 


lived. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
NEW ENGLAND AND FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE. 


(To THe EpiToR or THE “ SprectaTor,”] 
rn,—Mr. Malleson confuses the issue. The statement in the 
Spectator of July 4th, which I ventured to challenge, was made 
a propos of Mr. Bayard laying the first stone of the John 
Robinson Memorial Church, and his saying that the “small 
body of humble people” nurtured under Robinson’s ministry 
carried with them to a new world “the seed of Christian 
liberty.” Surely the writer could refer only to the colony 
which was founded by these humble people. It is therefore 
gratuitous to suggest, as Mr. Malleson does, that he (the 
writer) had in his mind “ others of the New England colonies, 
such as Massachusetts, founded at Salem only nine years 
later by Presbyterians.” I did not say that none of the 
Puritans of New England were open to the charge of 
intolerance. On the contrary, if Mr. Malleson will do me 
the honour of consulting my recently published book, 
“Paoritanism in the Old World and in the New” (James 
Clarke and Co.), especially the chapter on “the growth of 
intolerance in New England,” he will find that I have by no 
means overlooked “ the gross persecution of Roger Williams,” 
of “the briliant Mrs. Hutchinson,” or “the terrible Quaker 
persecution in 1656.” He will find there the question dis- 
cussed, “ Was Roger Williams persecuted on account of his 
religious opinions?” and the conclusion reached that 
Williams was persecuted, not on account of his religious 
opinions, but for political reasons, because he identified him- 
self with projects which were (rightly or wrongly) believed 
to be revolutionary, subversive of the very existence of the 
rising Commonwealth. 

Mr. Malleson seems to think that unless it can be shown 
that the Fathers of New Plymouth were so far emancipated 
from the spirit of the age in which they lived as to have shred 
the last vestige of intolerance they have no claim to be re- 
garded as the pioneers of religious liberty. He “ wonders 
why Williams and poor Mrs. Hutchinson, and, later, the 
Quakers, did not flee to such a haven of refuge” as Ply- 
mouth. Did Plymouth, he asks, offer any opposition or pro- 
test against the persecution of the Quakers? Well, it is 
proverbially difficult to prove a negative; but such evidence 
as we are able to discover goes to show that in that age of in- 
tolerance the Fathers and their descendants were honourably 
distinguished for their aversion to what one of their number 
called “the anti-Christian and persecuting spirit.” Ez wno 
disce omnes: Isaac Robinson, son of the John Robinson to 
whose memory Mr. Bayard and the company at Gains- 
borough met to do honour the other day, was deposed from 
his position as Governor of the colony and disfranchised 
because he would have no part in the iniquitous measures 
against the Quakers. Certainly Plymouth did not vie with 
Rhode Island and Providence in being what Roger Williams 
made it, “a harbourage for all sorts of consciences.” The 
sanctity of the Sabbath, eg. was hedged round with some 
prickly observances; but these were mildness and flagitious 
laxity compared with what Churchmen had to endure in 
Virginia, where abstention from public worship was—if thrice 
repeated—punishable by death. We do not claim for these 
Plymouth Puritans that they carried their love of liberty to 
the point of disallowing all interference with the liberty of 
others, but we do say that they made an honest attempt to do 
this according to their light, and wherein they failed, they 
failed only because they were born a century too soon.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. GREGORY, 








ATHLETICS. 
(To rae Eprror or tue “Specrator,”] 

Sir,—The discontent which has been visible in the Spectator 
for some weeks, beginning with the article on “ Mind and 
Body,” on May 30th, has come to a head in your article on 
** Athletics” on July 18th. Both articles are so suggestive 
that it seems worth while to copy out exactly the view which 
you support, and to suggest some further considerations. 
You speak of (May 30th) “the steady decline of the higher 
intellectual interests in our Universities. There is no teacher 
past middle age who does not see how very much the ardour 
of intellectaal investigation has fallen off since he first began 
to teach.” (July 18th) “ The decline of that ardour for study 
which was once fairly common, both in Oxford and Cambridge. 
Fewer than formerly throw themselves into the arms of 
learning with the true feeling of the scholar. Passion seems 
to have passed away from the reading man.” 

To take the points which cannot be disputed. First, you 
argue in the last article that the work of the average first- 
class man has immensely improved all round. To use an 
expression which occurs in an article on another subject 
(July 11th), the “mental muscle” has been greatly de- 
veloped; the ordinary able man is made more capable. 
Secondly, your correspondent, “ W. K. S.,” June 6th, rightly 
says, that one of the present distinctions at the University is 
between the “strenuous and scholarly man of affairs” and 
the “strenuous scholar pure and simple.” Yes; one of our 
duties is to produce men of trained ability; the Government 
has to be carried on, and the social problems of the day task 
all the mental muscle and trained intelligence that can be 
developed. Much of the influence of Jowett was directed to 
this end, us will be seen by looking (say in the University 
Calendar) at the positions held by his pupils in public life, quite 
as much as in the world of scholarship. Thirdly, “the Uni- 
versities are perhaps nurseries of benevolent spirits.” That 
implies a good deal, and is due to many causes, of which two 
perhaps are these: the study of Plato instead of scholastic 
philosophy, and the influence of T. H. Green, who brought 
philosophy from heaven to earth, widened its meaning, and 
made it from an abstraction into a life. 

Now the debateable points. You say that there is 
danger to the best “ten or dczen men in the year” 
lest some of their “vitality be intercepted;” and that 
this danger comes from athletics. It is well that our atten- 
tion should be drawn to these ten or dozen, when the 
tendency is rather to aim at a high average of mediocrity. 
“Make a few saints,” said Keble. The statement that 
“passion has passed away from the reading man” seems to 
require modifying. After all, Oxford makes for life. The 
passion for inquiry and for thought is there. St. Paul and 
Plato, Green and Wordsworth, are assimilated by the 
thoughtful: ideas live. The air is full of discussion, though 
the questions are not so much scholastic as social and literary : 
the subjects for the debating society or for the “ weekly 
college essay” show it. There are, it must be admitted, 
dangers that beset the reading man and tend to dissipate 
his passion. Perhaps there are two in particular. One is this 
seething ferment of ideas round him. It is hard for a man 
of quick sensibility not to be distracted. No remark was more 
frequent in Jowett’s mouth at “Collections ” than ‘* You are 
doing too many things.” Still, on the whole, it does little 
harm. A man’s natural bent comes out afterwards, and the 
remnantis still saved. We still have in England the recluse, 
the visionary, the mystic, the dreamer, the quietist, the 
scholar; few, it is true, for we all “catch the contagion o* 
getting on,” as Matthew Arnold said; the spirit of 
Odysseus still burns within him, “‘as when one saveth 
the seed of fire on an upland farm.” Yet repose is hard, 
and more time is wanted for the digesting and assinilating 
of ideas. The passion, whose disappearance you lament, 
is there, but it is displayed not on one, but on many sides of 
activity; the energy is transformed. Vir.da vis animi 
pervincit. The second danger is the able tutor. The work 
which he does is so good that the best men are in danger of 
not being able to revolt from it. A certain waywardness in 
pupils is not undesirable, though both genius and originality 
| are improved by having their fire and spirit controlled by the 
| tutor. Behind the able tutor stands the able schoolmaster at 
| the large boarding, or so-called public, schools. The work in 
| school and the activities out of school are so closely organised 
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that the boy who can escape being organised hardly exists. 
The freshness of mind which was displayed, for example, in 
his schooldays by the writer of ‘‘A Son of Belial, the 
Autobiography of Nitram Tradleg,” is made to run less wild. 
Not that boarding-school training kills all independence; it 


transforms it rather in its effort to produce a completely | 


developed man, not a product developed on one side and 
deficient on others. Still, our men are over-lectured and 
over-instructed ; it is partly due to the great amount of work 
now required for the “schools,” partly to the tutorial view 
that the average man has to be driven through them somehow. 
The best men may well be thankful that they are left alone 
to themselves in the Long, which remains unbroken. 

I have hardly left myself space to touch upon the second 
half of your argument, that “this want of passion is due to 
athletics.” I should say that the “ten or a dozen” are quite 
unaffected by them, even if that form of recreation is taken. 
Whatever form physical exuberance assumes, whether in Mark 
Pattison, with his hunting in vacation and “ skiffing” in term; 
or in Thomas Arnold, with his “ expatiating,” as he called it, 
and his gymnastics; or in Keble, “the greatest boy ” of all 
his pupils, the spirit still lives. 

Finally, “there is no teacher past middle age who does not 
see how very much the ardour of intellectual investigation has 
fallen off since he began to read.” Surely persons “ past 
middle age” have said this since the beginning of time. 
When, too, was this golden age, when “the relative merits of 
Hume and Sir William Hamilton, Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Ruskin, were passionately contested”? Was it in the days 
(1861) when Mark Pattison could say (Sermon III.):—“ We step 
out of our studies with hearts dilated with the magnificent 
outlines of the Temple of Knowledge in which we dream that 
we minister, and we find ourselves not in an academical 
auditory, but among the lower forms of a grammar-school ” P 
—I am, Sir, &c., Vicor Ianeus Oxon. 





“BULLS.” 
[To THe Epitor or THE ** SpecratTor.”’} 

Srz,—Will you permit an American subscriber to the 
Spectator (for thirty years) to add to your list of amusing 
“bulls ” one perpetrated on myself when holding Court some 
twenty years ago? Brother William Burke was a genial, 
courteous, and withal bright Irish Jawyer, and this is the way 
he demolished his opponent—the plaintiff’s counsel—and 
that, too, with the utmost seriousness,—“ Your Honour, the 
argument of my learned friend is lighter than vanity. It is 
air; it is smoke. From top to bottom it is absolutely 
nothing. And therefore, your Honour, it falls to the ground 
by its own weight.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Danbury, Conn., July 14th. Lyman D. BREWSTER. 





CAT-STORIES. 
[To Tue Epitor or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
S1r.—A propos of the intelligent felines that have been lately 
appearing in your correspondence columns, I should like to 
be allowed to give an instance of the same nature which 
occurred under my own observation. Puss is proverbially 
devoted to her own comfort, and the cat I am about to men- 
tion, ‘ Dilver’ by name, belonging to a friend of mine, was no 
exception to the rule. She has frequently been observed, 
when the sitting-room fire has been dying low, to rise from 
the hearthrug and deliberately insert her paw between the 
bars of the grate, and rake out the dead ashes as scientifically 
as a housemaid, and then lie down again contentedly in the 
warmth thus obtained. The finicking air with which this was 
performed, owing to ‘ Dilver’s’ extreme care not to burn her- 
self with the hot embers, and the pride which from her 
manner it was evident she took in her own cleverness, made 
the whole thing very amusing to witness.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
EVANGELINE Evans, 
13 Park Road, Exeter, July 11th. 


[To tae Eprror or THE “ Srectator,”’] 
S1r,—The following true story fully bears out your belief 
in the intelligence of cats. A certain mother of the 
feline tribe strongly objected to the ribbon round her 
kitten’s neck—whether on the grounds of possible strangula- 
tion or of encouragement to youthful vanity does not 
appear. ‘Blackie’ was seen to conduct her kitten down to 
the cellar, where by dint of gnawing and pulling she 








removed the ribbon and hid it beneath a lump of coal. She 

then made her exit through the window, leaving the kitten 

behind lest her plot should be detected. A short time after 

she was found scratching at the cellar door in a state of 

“innocent” bewilderment as to her child’s whereabouts,—J 

am, Sir, &e., L. I, ARMstTRONG, 
11 Circular Road, Birkenhead, July 12th. 








POETRY. 


THE BEES IN THE LIME-TREE, 
WHEN the lime-tree is in flower, 
Summer knows one fairer hour, 
Than the Spring itself can show, 
While the may and lilac blow. 
From its tasselled blooms o’erhead 
Odours on the air are shed, 
Delicate, elusive, faint, 

As the aura of a saint. 

Or ethereal breaths that rise 

From the flowers of Paradise. 
Hark, how from the scented glooms 
Of its myriad leafy rooms— 

Where amid the glancing green, 
Peeps of bluest sky are seen— 
Rumourous music hath enwound 
Branch and stem with rhythmic sound ¥ 
*Tis the bees that all day long 
Murmur thus their vintage song: 

“ Sweet were blue-bells, but they’re over, 
Sweet the gorse and sweet the clover, 
Sweet is heather, sweet is thyme, 
Sweeter still this fragrant lime.” 

But the murmur of their gladness 
Waketh in my heart a sadness 

For the swarm of Labour’s thralls. 
Pent within our city walls, 

Where the joyless drudges strive 
For themselves, not for the hive. 
Ah! the secret of this mirth, 

Could I bring it down to earth, 
Soon the world of men should be 
Blither than my linden-tree. 





R. H. Law. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
VIRGIL IN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


THE younger Pliny tells us that Silius Italicus was wont to 
visit the tomb of Virgil near Naples, as if it were a temple. 
Silius, whose birth was removed by something less than half 
a century from the poet’s death, may be supposed to hare 
satisfied himself that the site was authentic, nor is it at all un- 
likely that tradition has preserved the true locality. It was, 
indeed, discredited in the general sceptical movement which 
began in the last century. A recent reaction, which may 
claim the support of Professor Comparetti, tends to restore 
our belief in it. The monument, in any case, is curiously 
interesting. It is a symbol of the continuous fame which 
Virgil, alone among the classical authors, retained even 
when the intellectual darkness of Europe was most dense 
It actually contributed to the growth of that popular legend 
which so strangely supplements the literary glory of the 
great Italian poet. 

The culture of the Roman Empire, though it rapidly 
declined after the end of the first century, was never wholly 
extinguished, and it always found its chief exercise in the 
study of Virgil. The national interest of the poet’s theme, 
the force of his rhetoric, an art which never wholly loses its 
hold on the human intellect, as it is never wholly absent when 
that intellect is at its lowest, and some sense, it may be,.of 
his incomparable style and of his melodious verse, kept him in 
popular favour. More efficacious still was the place which 
was early given to him, and which he never lost, as the great 
text-book of schools. Already in Horace’s time—and Horace 

* Vergi! in the Middle Ages. By Domenico Comparetti. Translated by K. F 


M. Benecke. W-th Introiuction by Robinson Ellis, M.A. London: Swan 
Sonven chein and Co, 
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was the poet’s junior by buta quarter of a century—Virgil 
was in every schoolboy’s hands. The grammarians—and the 
literature of the last age of the Empire was almost wholly 
grammatical—constructed their system out of his language, 
and used his phrases as examples of the rules which they 
formulated, and every one knows how the examples of a rule 
will stick in a memory from which all other knowledge of a 
literary kind has slipped away. 

The footing thus acquired resisted the attempts of a certain 
form of Christian zeal to diecredit the classical authors, 
attempts that were, indeed, half-hearted, belonging to theory 
rather than to fact, and that were counteracted, in large 
measure, by the practice of the very writers who made 
them, Jerome may have been humbled by the rebuke of the 
angel who said to him, “ Ciceronianus es non Christianus,” 
but he did not therefore forego the imitation of Ciceronian 
elegancies; he may have blamed the laxity of the priests who 
knew their Virgil better than their Psalter, but he did not 
hesitate to describe his sensations in the Catacomb of Rome 
by a Virgilian line, “ Horror ubique animos simul ipsa silentia 
terrent.” Nor did he scruple to use authors less edifying 
in instructing his pupils at Bethlehem, a practice for which 
Rufinus, who ought to have known better, severely re- 
proves him. (The quotation here, p. 83, has auctorem for 
“auctorum.”) The fact was that the great classics were 
indispensable. Secular scholarship was a necessary intro- 
duction to the knowledge of the Scripture and theology. As 
the Emperor Charles the Great put it in his circular to the 
Bishops and Abbots, “ We exhort you not merely not to neglect 
the study of letters, but to pursue it with diligence, that you 
may be able to penetrate with ease and security into the 
mysteries of the Holy Scriptures.” 

The respect thus paid, almost involuntarily, to the greatest 
of the Roman poets, found an expression in the regretful 
wish that he could bave shared the benefits of the Christian 
revelation. Gregory the Great had indeed prevailed to 
bring Trajan, who ought to have been in worse case than 
Virgil, out of hell, though he had been warned not to repeat 
the attempt, but St. Paul at Virgil’s grave had not ventured 
to go beyond the wish :— 

“Quem te, inquit, reddidissem, 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarum maxime.” 
These benevolent feelings sometimes satisfied themselves with 
pious inventions. The great classical author was credited 
with miraculous prevision of the coming revelations. “I 
myself remember,” writes Professor Comparetti, “hearing as 
a boy in a school at Rome that the dying words of Cicero 
were ‘Causa causarum, miserere mei!’” In the case of 
Virgil the famous Pollio Eclogue gave a plausible reason for 
attributing to the poet a prophetical knowledge of the 
blessing which he was not destined to see. Some of the 
particular applications of his language were very curious. 
“ Assyrium vulgo nascetur amomum” was interpreted to 
mean that a blameless race of Christians would spring up 
throughout the world, “amomum™” being transliterated into 
duwuov, Ovid, a less edifying author, did not come so well 
off. In one of the medieval legends we hear of two scholars 
visiting his tomb, and conversing with the spirit within- 
Moved by gratitude for an argument for asceticism that the 
poet suggested when he declared that the best line he had 
ever written was “ Virtus est licitis abstinuisse bonis,” they 
began to recite for the benefit of his soul the Paternoster and 
the Ave Maria. Unhappily he did not appreciate the pious 
effort; he exclaimed, “ Nolo Paternoster; carpe, Viator, iter.” 


Another way of claiming the great works of pagan genius 
for the Christian faith was to allegorise them; and it was in 
Virgil that the ingenuity of the allegorisers found its most 
fertile field. Professor Comparetti gives a highly interesting 
account of what may be reckoned the most elaborate effort 
ever made in this direction, the De Continentia Vergiliana of 
Fulgentius, “ continentia” being a somewhat barbarous equi- 
valent for “ what is contained,”—i.c., in the works of Virgil. 
Fulgentius passes over the Bucolics and Georgics. The 
wisdom hidden in them surpassed his power to interpret. 
Greater learning than he could lay claim to would be re- 
quired to deal with astrology, as adumbrated in the First 
Georgic ; physiognomy and medicine in the Second, augury 
in the Taird, and music in the Fourth. Bat he proceeds to 
set forth how the AEncid is the image of human life. The 








first line contains, says the commentator, the key to the’ 
whole. Arma indicates “valour,” ic. the physical; virum: 
“wisdom,” i.e., the intellectual; primus, what is ornamental 

and artistic. So we arrive at the three stages of life,—nature, 

wisdom, happiness. The allegorist interpreters of Scripture 

never took wilder flights of fancy than does Fulgentius in 

drawing out the hidden wisdom of Virgil. 


The popular legend of Virgil, to pass on to the second 
part of the book, shows what may be called a process of 
degeneration. He first appears as an expert in white magic, 
which he practises for the benefit of the home of his later life, 
Naples. He provides the city with a safeguard against the 
eruptions of Vesuvius, a bronze statue keeping the mountain 
quiet with a bent bow and arrow threateningly directed 
towards it; he makes public baths for the healing of all 
manner of diseases; he fashions a fly of bronze which destroys 
the plague of flies that tormented man and beast. Gervasius 
tells a strange story of how an Englishman, having received 
permission from King Roger of Sicily, searched for and found 
the body of Virgil, and discovered under the head the book of 
his art (Ars Notoria). The remains he was not allowed to remover 
but was permitted to take the book. “I have seen,” continues 
this veracious chronicler, “some extracts from that book, and 
have made experiments satisfactorily establishing their value.” 
Bat when the legend passes from Naples to other parts of the 
world the white magic changes to black, and Virgil becomes 
the hero of unedifying adventures. He digs up a bottle which 
contains twelve devils, learns from them magic, and releases 
them (every one will recall the Arabian Nights), He carries 
on intrigues which contrast strangely enough with the nick- 
name of Parthenias, which he is said to have earned for him. 
self by his blameless life. 

We have selected from Professor Comparetti’s volume a few 
specimens of the curious learning with which it abounds. Of 
the most important and interesting of the subjects with which 
it deals, the appearance of the poet in the Divina Commedia, 
we can make but a bare mention. “It shows clearly,” writes 
the Professor, “ like every one of Dante’s creations, how far 
Dante was at one with the Middle Ages, and how far he was 
raised above them.” The reader will find this sentiment 
admirably illustrated in the chapter devoted to this topic. 





MR. GOSSE’S LITERARY PORTRAITS.* 

“WE are familiar,” the author writes, ‘‘with pure criticism 
and pure biography, but what I have here tried to produce is 
a combination of the two, the life illustrated by the work, the 
work relieved by the life.” And he observes that this class of 
literature is, ‘‘ it is strange to find, somewhat neglected in this 
country.” We do not think this is true in our day, or that 
it has been true since Johnson wrote his Lives of the Poet» 
but we entirely agree with Mr. Gosse that no literary essays 
are so attractive as those which link the author with his works, 
more especially when those works have their source in 
imagination. One does not greatly care to learn how a 
famous mathematician or logician has ordered his life, but 
when heart as well as intellect have united in the creation ofa 
famous book the lover of literature asks to know something of 
the man who wrote it. This healthy curiosity Mr. Gosse has 
endeavoured to satisfy. In these half-length portraits he has 
brought us into some very agreeable company, and has been 
able to tell as new what few of his readers are likely to know. 

All the world, to judge from some recent remarks by a well- 
known man of letters, has yet to learn that Mrs. Browning’s 
wonderful series of love-sonnets are not translated from the 
Portuguese, and by Mr. Gosse the full story about them 
appears to be told for the first time. After their honey- 
moon, he relates, the poet couple settled at Pisa, and each 
took up his or her separate work :— 


“ Their custom was, Mr. Browning said, to write alone and not 
to show each other what they had written. This was a rule 
which he sometimes broke through, but she never. He had the 
habit of working in a downstairs room where their meals were 
spread, while Mrs. Browning studied in a room on the floor above. 
One day, early in 1847, their breakfast being over, Mrs. Browning 
went upstairs, while her husband stood at the window watching 
the strect till the table should be cleared. He was presently 
aware of some one behind him, although the servant was gone. 
It was Mrs. Browning who held him by the shoulder to prevent 
his turning to look at her, and at the same time pushed a packet 
of papers into the pocket of his coat. She told him to read that, 





* Critical Kit-Kats, By E¢mund Gosse. London: W. Heinemann, 
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and to tear it up if he did not like it; and then she fled again to 
her own room. Mr. Browning seated himself at the table, and 
unfolded the parcel. It contained the series of sonnets which 
have now become so illustrious. As he read his emotion and 
delight may be conceived. Before he had finished it was impos- 
sible for him to restrain himself, and, regardless of his promise, 
he rushed upstairs and stormed that guarded citadel. He was 
early conscious that these were treasures not to be kept from the 
world. ‘I dared not reserve to myself, he said, ‘the finest 
sonnets written in any language since Shakespeare’s.’ ” 

Who the friend was who heard this interesting story from 
Mr. Browning we are not told. It was to Browning that 
Mr. Gosse was indebted in the first instance for the Beddoes 
papers, from which he was afterwards able to print that 
melancholy poet’s correspondence three years ago. Mr. 
Gosse did not, it is needless to say, know Beddoes personally, 
but from Mrs. Procter he received a graphic account of the 
poet. “She told me that his eccentricities were so marked 
that they almost gave the impression of insanity, but that 
closer observation showed them to be merely the result of a 
peculiar fancy.” Peculiar indeed! for on one occasion 
Beddoes was arrested by the police at Drury Lane Theatre 
on the charge of trying to set the place on fire. He had been 
burning a five-pound note. All suicides are in a sense in- 
sane, but the tortures inflicted on himself by poor Beddoes 
mark a type of madness of the most painful kind. He in- 
flicted a frightful wound on his leg, and on being removed 
to the hospital “stealthily tore off the bandages.” It is 
pleasant to turn to an eccentric man of genius who, instead 
of finding life melancholy, bad a genuine love of it. It is 
mot necessary to exalt Walt Whitman as a poet in order to 
appreciate his cheerful independence and loyalty to his con- 
victions. Whitman lived and died in what most of us 
would consider abject poverty; but ‘no man is poor,” says 
Jeremy Taylor, “who does not think himself so,” and 
Whitman was not discontented with his solitary chair and 
carpetless floor. Mz. Gosse, who went a long distance out of 
his way to visit the old man, had to find a seat for himself as 
best he might by clearing some papers away from off a box. 
Here is a vivid picture of the American rhapsodist :— 

“ He sat with a very curious pose of the head thrown back- 

ward, as if resting it one vertebra lower down the spinal column 
than other people do, and thus tilting his face a little upwards. 
eos s So he would remain, immovable for a quarter of an 
‘hour at a time, even the action of speech betraying no movement, 
the lips hidden under a cascade of beard. If it be true that 
all remarkable human beings resemble animals, then Walt 
Whitman was like a cat,—a great old grey Angora Tom, alert in 
repose, serenely blinking under his combed waves of hair, with 
eyes inscrutably dreaming...... Whitman sat there with his 
grey head tilted back, smiling serenely, and he talked about him- 
self. He mentioned his poverty, which was patent, and his 
paralysis ; those were the two burdens beneath which he 
<rouched like Issachar; he seemed to be quite at home with 
both of them, and scarcely heeded them. I think I asked leave 
to move my box, for the light began to pour in at the great 
ancurtained window; and that Whitman said that some one had 
promised him a gift of curtains, but he was not eager for them, 
he thought they ‘kept out some of the light.’ Light and air, that 
was all he wanted ; and through the winter he sat there patiently 
waiting for the air and light of summer, when he would hobble 
out again and bask his body in a shallow creek he knew ‘ back of 
Camden.’ ” 
‘The whole picture is a curious one, and curious too, and not 
without originality, is Mr. Gosse’s critical estimate of this 
strangely gifted man. He regards him as “a maker of poems 
in solution ” who, “ for want of a definite shape, is doomed to 
sit for ever apart from the company of the Poets,” and it is 
easy for those of us who have never suffered from the disease 
of Whitmanomania to tolerate Mr. Gosse’s belief that we have 
just missed receiving from the New World one of the greatest 
of modern poets, since he does not hesitate to say that we 
have missed it. 

Every reader who loves noble poetry will be attracted 
by Mr. Gosse’s half-critical, balf-biographical “ Kit-Kat” of 
Christina Rossetti, and all competent students will agree 
with him that this trne woman, who in her sacred verse 
has put on the mantle of Herbert and of Vaughan, is “one 
of the most perfect poets of the age.” She is also one of the 
most original, for she has appropriated nothing which she 
has not transmuted, and in her there is rarely any discord 
between expression and thought. Indeed, although in her 
verse there are trivial lapses, more obvious, perhaps, to her 
lovers than to casual admirers, Miss Rossetti is, so far as we 
know, the only woman-poet whose art is as consummate as 
ber genius. Reserved and sequestered though she was, Mr. 





Gosse was happy enough to draw from her some interesting 
communications. He met her about a dozen times in the 
winter of 1870-71, and afterwards corresponded with her. Hig 
sketch, or the portion of it which we can find room to transfer, 
is highly characteristic, and may be of more value some day 
than it is to Christina Rossetti’s contemporaries :— 


“She is known to the world, and very happily known, by her 

brother’s portraits of her, and in particular by the singularly 
beautiful chalk drawing in profile dated 1866. I think that 
tasteful arrangement of dress might have made her appear'a 
noble and even a romantic figure so late as 1870, but, as I suppose, 
an ascetic or almost methodistic reserve caused her to clothe her- 
self in a style, or with an absence of style, which was really dis- 
tressing ; her dark hair was streaked across her olive forehead, 
and turned up in a chignon; her high stiff dress ended in a hard 
collar and plain brooch, the extraordinarily ordinary skirt sank 
over a belated crinoline, and these were inflictions hard to bear 
from the high-priestess of Preraphaelitism. When it is added 
that her manner from shyness was of a portentous solemnity, 
that she had no small talk whatever, and that the common topics 
of the day appeared to be entirely unknown to her, it will be un. 
derstood that she was considered highly formidable by the young 
and the flighty. I have seen her sitting alone in the midst of 
a noisy drawing-room, like a pillar of cloud, a Sybil whom no one 
had the audacity to approach. Yet a kinder or simpler soul, or 
one less concentrated on self, or of a humbler sweetness, never 
existed. And to an enthusiast who broke the bar of conventional 
chatter and ventured on real subjects her heart seemed to open 
like an unsealed fountain. The heavy lids of ber weary-looking, 
bistred, Italian eyes would lift and display her ardour as she 
talked of the mysteries of poetry and religion.” 
It is impossible to do justice to Mr. Gosse’s biographical 
criticisms without quotations, and for quotations we have no 
further space. We must be content, therefore, to leave the 
volume, and yet we do it with reluctance, for we should like 
to have done more than call attention to the essay on Torn 
Dutt, the wonderful Hindoo maiden who died at twenty-one; 
after mastering French, and to a great extent English, and 
writing English verses, such as no other Oriental has ap- 
proached. There are also from Mr. Gosse’s hand notable 
portraits and personal memories of Lord de Tabley, of Louis 
Stevenson, and of Walter Pater, so that the volume is rich in 
details which belong to literary history. It labours, accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, under the disadvantage of being 
reprinted from reviews. 





MRS. WOODS'S POEMS.* 
THERE is power enough in Mrs. Woods to farnish two or 
three poets with grim imaginative subjects, and such a grim 
drama as Wild Justice will haunt the memory of those who 
read it forthe rest of their lives, but ber imagination runs 
almost too exclusively on grim subjects till her readers find 
it difficult to believe that to her mind light means anything 
except the concealed source of exceedingly black shadows. 
Even in tragedy there should be something to lift the mind 
above the misery into the secret of which tragedy plunges 
us. But Mrs. Woods in her Wild Justice gives us no solitary 
gleam of hope or peace. The drama begins in the misery 
caused by a bad man, and ends in the blacker and more en- 
during misery caused by the vindictive determination of those 
who are far from wholly bad, not to endure the anguish allotted 
to them, but to prefer the deeper anguish which their own 
passions substitute for it. The wife and children of a cruel 
and dastardly tyrant, being impatient of the cruelty their 
wretch of a husband and father inflicts, conspire together, some 
of them deliberately, others of them unconsciously, to make 
things worse. Some of them plunge into a murder-plot, which 
turns out not only too successfal, but too destructive, so that 
the least guilty and the most beloved of the wretched family 
perish with the wretch whom it was intended to strike down. 
We have seldom read a more vigorous picture of unalloyed 
despair than that of the far too successful revenge and the 
awful retribution in which the plot against the tyrant’s life 
ends. Not only the wicked and malignant father dies, but the 
comparatively innocent daughter, and a quite innocent son, 
perish with him. Here is the final scene between the eldest 
son, who is chiefly responsible for the crime, and the mother, 
who has involved herself in the murderous plot for her 
children’s sake :— 
“Mrs. Gwyllim. See, see! I’ve waded 
Waist-deep and shrieked, holloaing against the wind 





* (1.) Wild Justice: a Dramatic Poem, By Margaret L. Woods. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co.—(2.) Aéromancy, and other Poems, By Margaret Le 
Woods, “Elkin Mathew,’ Suilling Garland.” London: Elkin Mathews. 
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Till my throat cracked its strings; yet nothing answered 
he hoarse sea-bird. 
Bave the What of that? The wind 


Blew back my voice. Shall one despair so soon ? 
The comfortable light brings hope. J.ook yonder, 

A patch of solid darkness gathers in : 
From the universal grey. I've watched it shaping— 
Clearly the boat now. *T'were an easy thing, 

Old Williams says, the boat being water-logged, 

Just there, in such a tide to get aground. 


hey are waiting for the day. 
Tay ® ° Old Williams thinks go? 


wain. 

Hie eyesight fails, I would mine own confirmed him, 
No, I’m not cruel. Mother, let’s brace our hearts, 
For now’s the pivot moment that must swing us 
From an unfixed suspense to a fixed knowledge 
Less miserable however based with horrox. 
Mother, I think that boat is empty. 

Mrs. Guyllim. Look! 
To me it seems there’s somewhat lying there. 
They sleep perhaps. 

[Owatn looks at the boat through the telescope. 
Mrs. Gwyllim. Well? 
[He turns it about, still lcoking.] What did you see? 


Owain. ‘There's something floating. 
Mrs. Gwyitim. What? Who? 
Owain. No one. 


*Tis something small—a lamp, I think, 
Mrs. Guyllim. 
Look in the beat. 


But the beat, 


Owain, I have. 
Mrs. Guwyllim. What did you seo P 
Owain. I saw the sail. 
Mrs. Gwyllim. Nothing besides ? 
Owain. No, nothing. 
Mrs. Gwyllim. There’s someone lying under it? 
Owain. No, no one, 


Mrs. Guyllim. [Taking the telescope.] Youare mistaken, 
you must be mistaken, 
For if they are not in the boat, where can they be? 
I bave looked and looked, there’s not a possible place 
But I have searched. 
[Looks through the telescope, then turns away. 
There’s somethivg in my eyes, 


My hand trembles. Do you look again. 
Owain. O mother! 
Mrs. Gwyllim. Where are my children, if they are not 
there? 


They cannot both be—Owain, where aro they ? 
Owain. [Makes a gesture towards the sca.] Mother, 
May God have mercy on us! 
Mrs. Guyllim. 
Not both! She’s somewhere in the house. 
She is afraid to come. Come, Nelto, Nelto! 
Shonnin, my heart’s adored, Shonnin, my love, 
Do not be angry with me, answer, Shonnin, 
Shonnin! Not dead—not dead! 
Owain. O hush—hush—hush.” 
That is very powerful, and the whole drama leads up to it, 
but the fault of itis that there is a dull dreadfulness about the 
whole which is hardly exceeded by that of any drama we know, 
except it be Shelley’s Cenci, and even there it is possible to find 
heroism and passion of the higher kind, while in this play all the 
best characters are more or less feeble and unheroic, while the 
worst is a pure devil. Mrs. Woods has a fine imagination, but 
she busies it too much with the black side of life, ard too little 
with its higher lights. Yet all the characters in this little 
drama are individualised and carefully outlined. It is not 
difficult to individualise a cruel and selfish brute like Mr. 

Gwyllim. But his wife, naturally a submissive creature, who 
turns against him more for his cruelty to her children than 
for his cruelty to herself, is also painted vividly, and the 
children with their very different characters,— Owain, the 
cripple, made a cripple by his father’s violence, Nelto (or 
Ellen), the fanciful imaginative girl, with her delicate scraps 
of ballad poetry, and Shonnin (or John), the bright boy who 
plans to leave his mother and brother and sister to their 
father’s violence while he goes to find his fortune in the world, 
and who is utterly aghast at the plot to decoy him to the 
quicksand, are all made living to the reader by Mrs. Woods’s 
few but telling strokes, 

; It is a relief to turn from her Welsh inferno, with its unre- 
lieved miseries, physical and moral, to the tiny volume which 
actually contains a few subjects that are really bright in con- 
ception as well as some which are either dismal or obscure. The 
poem called “ Aéromancy,” which gives the title to the small 
volume, is not much to our taste, as to the ordinary reader it 
is decidedly obscure, though we can quite conceive that it is 
perfectly clear to the writer, to whom it is no doubt rendered 
clear by its autobiographic clue. It appears to be a study 
of the carly years which she spent in thé beantiful city of 
Oxford, and the associations connected with the Cathedral 


No, not both, 
Come, Ellen! 


bells which rang out for her childhood and youth the varions 
hours so full of vivid joy and grief. It contains some 
very beautiful verses, but to the uninitiated reader they are 
somewhat incoherent and hardly form a whole. Where the 
prophetic element in them, which the title implies, is to be 
found, we hardly know, but that of course is visible enough 
to the author, though not to the reader. The gems of the 
small selection are “An April Song” and “The Ohild 
Alone.” The former is the very life and breath of April at 
its best,—fresh, bright, buoyant. The latter is an exquisite 
sketch of a child’s lively and eager “ make-believe,” into which 
almost every one who can remember childhood can enter most 
heartily. But before we give our readers a specimen of its 
singularly fresh and living humour, let us just ask Mrs. 
Woods why she spoiled the true pathos of the verses on 
“The Death of an Infant” by the artificial and ambitious 
conclusion in which she connects the misery of the mother 
who has lost the infant of whom she writes, with the woes 
of all the other mothers who have lost and wept for their 
offspring from the beginning of the world to the present 
time. It is true, no doubt, that maternal griefs, like 
most other kinds of grief, are not so much griefs of the 
individual as griefs of the race, and are threaded together 
by a kind of hereditary nexus, But is this a thought 
which really enhances the grief? May it not even 
attenuate it? And whether it enhance it, or attenuate it, 
does this kind of ambitious pressure on the chord which has 
vibrated so often in a mother’s heart, add to or detract from 
the effect of the language in which the mother’s wrung heart. 
is poured forth? To our mind the artificial and rather 
grandiose conclusion spoils the poem which begins with so 
much simplicity and beauty. The gem, however, of this very 
small selection is the poem called “ The Child Alone.” It 
would be impossible to express the elaborate and buoyant 
make-believe of an imaginative child’s reverie with more force 
and humour than are given in these spirited verses, We 
select a portion of them :— 
“T was a child, a little child, 

I am a happy creature wild. 

I used to have to run or walk 

As I was bid, be still or talk; 

T’o shun the wind or sun or show’r, 

And then come in at such an hour. 

I was a child, a little child, 

I am a happy creature wild. r 

e . ° . . . 6 e 


ef 


Now, now again, 

Reversing the spell, 

Turning this plain 

Little ring on my finger, 

See I regain 

Form of a child, spirit as well. 

Yet I am free, no one can tell 

Margie to haste, come and not linger. 
Turn it again, thrice must it turn, 
Thrice the sunlight flicker and burn 
Deep in the heart of its single gem— 
And see I ride from Jerusalem. 


Tama knight; the paynim horde 
Have felt the weight of this good sword 
About the Sepulchre of Our Lord. 
. + + . . e . a oO 
Turn, turn again, 
Magical ring. 
Tama Dane, 
Cunning and bzave, 
A pirate king. 
Swiftly 1 come over the wave. 


The shore, the Saxon town I see. 

The smoke hangs blue on roof and tree 
At evening over the little town. 

I hear the bells in the gray church tower. 
With fire and sword at midnight hour 

I mean to harry and burn it down. 

But fierce as a wolf, as a raven wise, 

I come at first in a deep disguise 

To the little town. 

And when I climb to the nursery yonder 
They’ll call me Marjorie, and wonder 
Why I should want to run away 

And be as any rabbit wild, 

For I shall seem to be a child 

Named Marjorie. What would they say 
‘lf they could know it was instead 

A pirate that they put to bed ? ” 


That is quite perfect of its kind. Mrs. Woods seems to us to 
succeed better in her dramatic conceptions,—of which this is 








evidently one,—than she does in the lyrical expression of 
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joy and grief. Her mind delights in the play of a partly 


imagined, rather than of a personally felt, emotion. 





SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON.* 


Tu1s volume, published shortly before the death of its 
subject, bears the title under which his name was most 
It follows two others dealing with Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones and Albert Moore, is of the same shape and 
structure, and, like them, consists of a number of photo- 
gravures and process-blocks from the works of the artist, 


familiar. 


along with an account of the course of his production. 
It is a question that might admit of debate whether all 


this hackneying of a man’s work by reproduction in the not 


very attractive form of half-tone blocks is desirable. In the 
case of an old master it may be a necessary evil thus to 
illustrate a critical or historical disquisition; a living man, 
fastidious about the appearance of his work and able to 
control its multiplication, might, one would think, have 
grave doubts about the affair. The reproductions, in this 
volume, of the lemon-tree and Damascus well-head, do little 
justice to those remarkable drawings; some of the chalk 
studies fare better, but there is a general air of meanness 
and dullness about the prints after pictures. The best plate 
is the frontispiece, a photogravure after the “Summer Moon,” 
perhaps the most beautiful of its author’s designs. 

But if to an artist of sensitive feelings the lavish pro- 
ceedings of the process-man must be trying, the dealings of 
the critic and the chronicler must be still harder to bear. 
Doubtless reputation brings a certain callousness, but an 
artist, one would think, must feel embarrassed while the 
wondering scribe reminds him that, though a painter, he 
learned a certain amount of Latin and Greek at school, 
speaks several languages, reads his own, is neither untidy nor 
a procrastinator. Then the sightseer is once more trotted 
round the Arabian Hall, roams the house, and peers into the 
corners of the studio. All this is silly and tedious enough, 
but not so bad as the mass of commentary, original and 
selected, which pads out these pages. No single illuminating 
word emerges from the epithets, and the catalogue droops 
along under a listless accumulation of flabby words. Here 
is a typical specimen. “The artist has painted her 
(‘Psamathe’) sitting by the seashore, gazing over the Augean, 
and she is unkind enough not to show us her face, her 
back being turned to the spectator.” Criticism like this need 
never be at aloss. If the lady shows her face, you say, “She 
is unkind enough not to show us her back, her face being 
turned to the spectator.” The most positive matter in the 
volume is the descriptions of the painter’s processes in 
elaborating a picture, but the writers have no guess of the 
moral to be drawn from their facts, of the limits implied by 
the very exact and complete system described, of how radically 
it contradicts the picture-making of the greatest masters of 
the art of painting. 

In the art of design as distinguished from the more complex 
art of painting, Lord Leighton had a very considerable talent. 
It is unlikely that the favourable verdict of time will be 
refused to the invention and grace of many of his figures, to 
the “ Athlete,” the “ Sluggard,” and many little pre- 
paratory models in sculpture, to figures like those in 
the “Maidens Playing at Ball” or some of those in the 
“ Alcestis” among his paintings. It is true that as a 
draughtsman Lord Leighton’s was rather a smooth, flowing, 
decorative line than a searching or constructive; it has the 
elements of superficial pleasure rather than more vital 
qualities; but for all that the facile rhetorical language in 
which he conveyed his idea does not deprive it of every virtue. 

It would seem, moreover, from the evidence of some of his 
portraits and of many of his oil-studies recently dispersed, 
that he arrived in his eclectic training at a clear enough idea 
of how drawing in paint should be set about, but it would be 
difficult to point to a more signal example of the fallacy of 
“finish ” than the procedure that turned these studies into the 
final picture. Mr. Ruskin in an early criticism, quoted in 
this book, speaks of a want of finish as characterising the 
work, and nothing could be truer in any valuable sense of 
that word. To refine upon structure and colour by additional 
statements as the picture proceeds, in the manner of Rem- 





* Sir Frederic Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.: an Illustrated Chronicle. By Erre:t 


brandt, is real finish; to smooth over the original statement 
of structure, good so far as it went, is a mechanical procedure 
that can only give pleasure to very superficial observers, 
Within the pages of this book the reader can appreciate from 
the illustrations how frequently a study even lost in vitality 
in the process of painting. 

It is unlikely that time will give higher rank to Lord 
Leighton’s colour than to his drawing. The studies prove 
how insensitive his eye was to the element of light, and the 
intensification of local colours in his finished pictures ig only 
the same limitation writ large—a so-called “decorative” 
substitute elaborated in place of the real sensibility. In this, 
as almost always in his touch on humanity, he gives one an 
odd sensation of something voluptuous called in to cover an 
essentially chilly vision. There is a remark of Lord Leigh. 
ton’s, cited in all innocence by Mr. Spielmann, that throws a 
flood of light on his actual vision. ‘ Shadows,” he said, “on 
a woman’s face should not be black as on a man’s, but red.” 

It is difficult to criticise frankly a man so recently dead, 
and who attached so many admiring friends by his talents, 
virtues, and taste, without an appearance of brutality, and 
we have no wish to insist on the weaknesses of a remarkable 
artist. But toclaim for the graceful eclectic talent of this 
painter that it lifts him into the front rank even of contem. 
porary art is to make a draft on Fame that cannot possibly 
be honoured. A book written under the conditions of that 
before us must doubtless take the side of flattery; criticism 
must all the more be plain-spoken. 





THE REMINISCENCES OF AN IRISH PATRIOT.* 
A CERTAIN sad sense of unreality comes over us as we read 
one contribution after another to the literature of such an 
uncertain quantity as Home-rule. There is no denying the 
trials, the suffering, and the devotion which the many and 
various champions of Ireland have given to their cause in 
their own times and fashions, with a hope which, like a very 
mirage, recedes ever more and more mockingly into the 
distance even as its votaries pursue it. To say that sucha 
cause is hopeless altogether is more than one can ever venture 
to say, seeing the extraordinary power of revival that 
it has so continually shown. But we cannot resist the 
belief that, apart altogether from the blows that have 
been dealt to it by the disappearance of the strange, 
powerful, almost Robespierre-like, figure of Parnell from 
the scene, and by the depressing jocularity of the Rosebery 
régime, a certain want of reality has grown up round the 
whole business, born partly of the very methods which 
Parnell devised so effectively for their purpose, at least, as it 
seemed for the time. To substitute Parliamentary tactics for 
armed, if hopeless, rebellion was by degrees t> soften manners 
and enmities, little as it seems so on the surface;—the 
association was so intimate, and the very amenities which 
caused such a mixture of laughter and anger on the floor of 
the House of Commons had in them so much that tended to 
better knowledge and more peaceful understanding. Indeed, 
it looks as if, with Parnell, the more sombre aspects of the 
war had taken their departure altogether. What can be the 
outcome of such a genial rebel as Mr. Justin McCarthy, a 
bright and successful Englishman of letters, whom everybody 
likes and everybody meets at dinner, instead of wishing 
to see his head where historically of course it ought to be, 
on the griffin by Temple Bar, cheek-by-jowl with Bishop 
Butler’s beloved old annotator ? The most earnest of English 
Home-rulers seem to agree that the book is closed for a time. 
At what chapter will it open next P 


We have been led into these remarks by the vein of specu- 
lation to which the book of an old-fashioned Home-ruler like 
Mr. Daunt can scarcely fail to lead. It is painfally sad 
and unsatisfying, and obviously the outcome of a genuine 
spirit of patriotism which scarcely understands the beginning 
of what it wants or what it leads to,—full of suggestions of 
mistrust here and indecision there, no one party sympatbising 
with or even allowing for the failings or virtues of another, 
but ever at odds and all at sea. Yet here was a man of 
character and position, grave enough in life, we should 
imagine, though he has crammed his book so full of anec- 
dotes of every description as to make him figare as half. 








* A Life Spent for Ireland: being Selections from the Journals of the Late 
W. J. O’Neilt Daunt. Edited by his Daughter. London: Fisher Unwin, 





Rhys, With Prefatory Essay by F.G. Stephens, London: Bell and Son. 
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jester and half-patriot. The lover of Irish stories ‘will find 
them here, old and new, in such abundance, that we much 
fear he will find the feast too tempting for his taste, and, in 
spite of himself, leave the grave fields of history behind to 
indulge in a debauch of anecdote, for a large proportion of 
which, unavoidably as we suppose, _ the priests ” are as usual 
responsible. There is something in their connection with the 
ple in Ireland which seems 80 perpetually in contact with 
the comic side of things, that it does not perhaps tend always 
wholly to edification. In some places our patriot introduces his 
stories into his diaries, which are but a half-edited record 
after all, without reason or prelude, in this simple way :— 
“Story of a Frenchman who wanted eggs for breakfast and 
forgot the English for euf. ‘ Vaiterre, vat is dat valking in de 
yard ?’—* A cock, Sir.’—‘ Ah! and vat you call de cock’s vife ? ’— 

‘The hen, Sir? ’—‘ And vat you call the shildrens of de cock and 

his vife ?’—‘ Chickens, Sir.’— But vat you call the shicken before 

dey are shicken ? *—* Eggs, Sir. — Bring me two.’” 

We were somewhat more amused by the story of the Pro- 

testant soldier who married a Catholic wife, and having joined 

her faith for the purpose, was taxed by his former pastor with 
the proceeding, and admitted that “ Father So-and-So 
bad made a —— Christian of him.” But Mr. Daunt’s 

tales are not all so short as this, and the story of a 

young Tipperary squire who, when salmon-fishing at the 

foot of the ‘awn of the lady of his affections, caught 
his line in the tail of a bull, and followed him—bull, hook, 
and all—to the lady’s door, culminates in nothing more, after 
much detail, than that “the lady stared in surprise.” The 
style of Mr. Daunt is at times rather portentous, as when, 
after telling us that Dr. Strauss, the famous Freethinker, 
married an opera-dancer, he proceeds to say that “that cir- 
cumrotatory particle of the great Pantheistic existence 
possessed divergent qualities,” and left him. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that Mr. Daunt’s daughter, who has edited 
his journals and records, is a little hard upon him when she 
selects this episode, and this alone, for quotation from what 
she describes as a somewhat lengthy review of Strauss’s Vie 
de Jésus. And we are disposed to conclude that it is the 
lady’s own love of stories and eccentricities that gives so 
prominent a place to the jokes in her father’s work. Mr. 

Lecky, who writes a letter which finds its place in Miss 

O’Neill Daunt’s preface, gives him a high character among 

the Irish Nationalists. He was formed in the school of 

O'Connell, and took a prominent part in the Home-rule 

movement of Isaac Butt, which in its general lines met his 

cordial approval. His aim was the union, on a national 
basis, of all classes, creeds, and interests in Ireland, and the 
restoration, through such a union, of the National Legislature. 
But for these very reasons he was, as Mr. Lecky says, very 
unlike the Nationalists of later days. Though he followed 
his idea consistently from youth to age, he was “ profoundly 
disappointed when the movement was afterwards turned into 
an agrarian war and a war of classes, and he had no sympathy 
with the violence and crime that followed.” It is only quite 
at the end of the volume that we are introduced to Parnell, 
and then only through allusions so brief and inconclusive 
that we do not get any real clue to Mr. Daunt’s opinions upon 
him or his methods of campaign. In one place he says that 
Parnell had received a letter from him, and “expressed 
willingness to correspond—but cui bono?” In another he 
speaks without commendation or the reverse of the Parnell 
tribute, and expresses desire for a conference with him; 
but he impresses upon another correspondent his feeling that, 
whatever he may himself have thought of it, the Parnell 
agitation was “all the fault of the landlords.” That he 
wanted two Chambers in his Irish Parliament, and was no 
believer in the virtues of one, while holding that the Vice- 
royalty called for reform but not for abolition, comes out in 
another part of the work. But it is amazingly hard to con- 
ciliate these Irish champions. From many parts of the book 
Mr. Daunt seems to credit Gladstone at all events, with a 
sincere desire to serve the Irish cause; yet under January 4th, 
1888, we find the following :— 

“ Mr. Gladstone has been justly and ably denouncing the Union 
in the Westminster Review and other periodicals. He has given 
many unanswerable arguments against it. He might add, how- 
éver,— If you want to appreciate the evils of the Union, look at 
me, W. E.G. When Ireland lay crushed and prostrate beneath 


the miseries of a seven years’ famine, when multitudes had 
perished by starvation, and when all who could obtain the passage- 


moment to give a spur to the exodus by adding 52 per cent. to 
the previous taxation of Ireland, and pleaded the terms of the 
Union as my justification for inflicting this scourge on the 
suffering people.’” 
So much for Mr. Gladstone’s conversion ; but, indeed, whether 
he calls himself Daunt or Parnell, it seems the truth that no 
Irish Nationalist can, or will, believe in the virtues or good 
faith of any Englishman whatever. John Morley was the 
last who was believed in; but the statue to Oliver Cromwell 
undid him. It is amusingly characteristic to read that Mr. 
Gladstone sent the author a postcard to say how glad he was 
of his approval, which, as he is careful to explain, was in- 
tended to apply only to the Minister’s admission of wrong. 
Mr. Daunt was the member of an old family, and through- 
out his life sincerely respected. The best parts of his book 
relate to O’Connell, of whom he had already published some 
personal recollections. But one parts from him with the sad 
feeling of a wasted life. Mr. Lecky himself says of him that 
he was wholly wanting in the gift of historical impartiality :— 
‘“* Your father’s hatred of the Union,” he writes to Miss Daunt, 
“and his antipathy to English rule in Ireland, had become an 
overmastering passion, and he had fully persuaded himself that 
Pitt and Castlereagh, and indeed most past English Govern- 
ments, acted through motives of an almost demoniacal character. 
If he had possessed more power of graduating opinions and dis- 
criminating motives, or realising the point of view of those who 
differed from him, and understanding that there are two sides 
even to questions relating to Irish Nationality, if he had accus- 
tomed himself to judge men and actions by the moral standard of 
their own age, and not by that of a later one, your father would 
have been a better writer, and would have exercised a more 
healthy influence on Irish literature.” 





GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS.* 

CotoneL Donpae, a learned, industrious, and intelligent 
officer, has taken to heart the advice of Napoleon—to read 
and read again the wars of the great captains—and is pre. 
senting the results of his studies in a series of bulky 
treatises. He has already disposed of Alexander, Hannibal, 
and Cesar, and his new volum2 bears the name of Gustavus 
Adolphus, although the four hundred pages dealing with the 
King of Sweden are followed by another four hundred 
recounting the exploits of Turenne, Euagéne, Marlborough, 
and Charles XII. The German campaigns of Gustavus 
Adolphus are described at considerable length, the story 
being based upon extensive reading, though the author 
seems unacquainted with Gindely’s history of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and with the short but invaluable sketch in 
which Clausewitz, during the earlier period of his strategetical 
studies, reviewed the Swedish King’s campaigns. 

Colonel Dodge starts from eternal principles, and uses the 
great captains to illustrate them. The weakness of this 
method lies in its inherent limitations, for in practice eternal 
principles are simply the writer’s own theory of war, Colonel 
Dodge’s being that of Jomini. No one will deny the greatness 
of Jomini as a pioneer in analytical theory; but Jomini’s 
ideas took shape as early as 1806, and although it would be 
untrue to say that the principles which he formulated have 
since been rejected or are out of date, it is none the less a 
mistake to suppose that his system still holds the ground. 
Jomini represents in the study of war the Aufklirung, the 
age of rationalism, and though he lived to discuss the 
campaign of Koéniggritz, his standpoint never changed, and he 
remained a systematiser to theend. The greatest advances 
in our knowledge of war are due to the historical school 
and to the reaction against systems. From these two move- 
ments Colonel Dodge seems to have been isolated, and his 
book, though its account of the campaigns of Gustavus is 
careful and correct, is hardly representative of modern views 
of war. 

War, according to the historical school, is nothing more 
than a phase of policy in action. Military success is 
primarily a matter of sound policy. No strategy and no 
tactics ever led to victory a cause which was not rightly 
founded in the conditions of the time. Fortes fortuna adjuvat. 
To the superficial observer the great captains appear to have 
luck on their side; in the language of the historical 
school they succeed when they are at the head of a 





* Gustavus Adolphus: a History of the Art of War from its Revival after the 
Middle Ages to the End of the Spanish Succession War, with a Detailed Account of 
the Campaigns of the Great Swede, and of the most Famous Campaigns of Turenne, 
Condé, Eugéne, and Marlborough. By Theodore Ayrault Dodge, Brevet 
Lientenant-Colonel United States Army. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
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growing cause, they fail when the tide of the times turns 
against them. That this was the case with Napoleon is 
almost a commonplace; it was perhaps the good luck of 
Gustavus that he died when the tide was about to turn. 
Never had opportunity a greater share in success than at the 
time of the Swedish intervention in Germany. At the 
beginning of 1629 Ferdinand and the counter Reformation 
seemed to be triumphant, irresistible. The Catholic Powers, 
Spain, the Emperor, the League, and France, seemed to be 
united; the Protestants were divided, England was paralysed 
by the opposition between the King and the nation, the 
German Protestants, disunited, had been beaten out of the field. 
The Emperor was preparing their death-blow in the shape of 
the Edict of Restitution. But the seizure of the Dukedom of 
Mantua by the rightful heir, Gonzaga-Nevers, was the small 
cloud which heralded an anti-Imperial tempest. Pope 
Urban VIII. (Barberini) had grown up in the patriotic oppo- 
sition to the preponderance of Spain and Habsburg. French 
influence had helped at his election; he sided with Gonzaga 
and appealed to Richelieu to help him. Richelieu, with the 
Huguenots defeated, his peace with England made, and the 
Pope supporting him, entered boldly on the conflict with 
Austria and Spain. The Princes of the Catholic League were 
indignant at Wallenstein’s exactions and ambitions, and 
resolved to be rid of him. Thus at the Diet of Regensburg 
in the summer of 1630, Ferdinand was confronted by a united 
Catholic opposition, to which Wallenstein had to be sacrificed, 
and Richelieu at the same time had prepared an alliance 
between France, Sweden, England, and Holland for the pur- 
pose of breaking the Emperor’s power, against which at this 
time the Catholic League was in decided revolt. This was the 
moment when Gustavus, representing a united nation and a 
clear, because necessary, policy, landed in Usedom. The 
causes for which he was fighting were, first of all, the defence 
of Sweden, which was to be secured by the conquest of 
the southern shore of the Baltic, carrying with it the 
impossibility of the construction of a rival navy in that 
sea; next, the preservation of the Protestant religion in 
Germany, without which its permanence in Sweden could 
not be insured; and, lastly, the balance of power, which was 
threatened by the successesof Ferdinand. These causes were 
so good as to override many difficulties. They enabled 
Gustavus to force the Elector of Brandenburg on to his own 
side, although the Swedish occupation of Pomerania en- 
dangered interests vital to the Electoral House. They made 
it possible for Gustavus to accompany the progress of his 
arms by the restoration of unity among the Protestant estates. 
But the success of a cause finds its limits in the reaction 
which it excites. The wise strategy of Gustavus led him to 
extend his base from the Oder and the Elbe to the Main 
and the Rhine. The impulse which his victories gave to 
Protestantism tended to close up the disunion between his 
Catholic adversaries. He therefore met with a determined 
resistance from Maximilian and the League, who were induced 
by the threatening danger again to accept Wallenstein as their 
deliverer. The Swedish successes aroused the jealousy of 
Richelieu; up to the battle of Liitzen the Swedish army was 
identified with the Protestant cause; after that battle the 
political nature of the war became manifest to all the world. 
This change was inherent in the nature of the events, and 
would hardly have been prevented by the survival of the King. 
His death, in the moment of victory, enabled posterity to re- 
gard him as a Luther in arms; had his life been prolonged he 
would probably have been classed with Richelieu and Napoleon. 


A man who can see the actual world with eyes as clear as 
those of Gustavus Adolphus, who can as surely as he conceive 
his purpose and divine his opportunity, is not likely to be 
either visionary or behind the times in the choice of his 
means. In conducting the war and directing his armies 
Gustavus was eminently practical; he had no pet theories 
to work out, no Jomini to illustrate. He was educated 
enough to be in touch with the best military thought of his 
day, that of the Dutch leaders. Brought up in war, he per- 
fectly understood the nature of discipline, which his own pre- 
eminent bravery and strong character made it easy for him to 
introduce and maintain. He well understood that strategical 
combinations are an arch of which the keystone is a battle 
won. His combinations therefore rest upon the superior 
qualities of his troops and their leaders; upon organisation, 
tactics, and discipline. He was an innovator, though perhaps 








not an inventor. Kings and rulers rarely invent; they put 
into practise the ideas of the best among their contemporaries, 
In his strategy be was eminently methodical. His operations 
exhibit a wonderful judgment in the selection of the plan by 
which the most can be made of the means available to realige 
the purpose suggested by a given situation. His first object 
is to gain a secure base, his second to protect his com. 
munications as he advances. Accordingly the campaign 
in which he reduces the coast of Pomerania is slow ang 
careful. When he is there sufficiently established, his ag. 
vance follows the great water lines, first the Oder, then the 
Havel, then the Elbe. Whether moving by river or by road 
he leaves behind him a chain of strong places. It is the per. 
ception of the necessity for a base and communications that 
makes him aim at Mainz rather than at Vienna, but at the 
same time he is influenced by the determination to attack 
and defeat the enemy’s principal army, which at this time, 
when the Emperor was without a formidable force, was that 
of Tilly and the League. 

Without a cultivated intelligence, generalship in any high 
sense is impossible, but intelligence alone will never make 
General. In the conception of any military enterprise, calcu. 
lation and analysis are indispensable. But their result is 
never more than a probability, and on this probability every- 
thing must be staked. A General in supreme command is in 
this sense a gambler. He requires a peculiar courage distinct 
from physical bravery to enable him to make the great bet in 
which the stakes are himself, his army, his cause, and hig 
country. Without this kind of daring nothing can be accom. 
plished in war, and not a few brave men, brilliant in all but 
the highest rank, have failed in supreme command because 
they lacked it. In this magnanimity of soul Gustavus 
Adolphus excelled, and he combined with it the bravery which 
enjoys itself in a fight, and which makes its possessor the ido} 
of his troops. His true soldier’s temperament is perhaps best 
illustrated, not in his forcing of the passage of the Lech, 
which many consider his most brilliant exploit, but in his 
attack on the Alte Veste at Niiremberg, which was repulsed, 
A success was not probable. In any case, a heavy loss was 
certain. Yet no one who knows what soldiers are can doubt 
that Gustavus was right; not to have attacked would have 
been fatal to the spirit of the Swedish army, and after every- 
thing has been said about the necessity of knowledge, of 
discipline, and of tactical skill, it remains true that the vital 
quality of an army is its spirit, or to use the good plain 
English word, its pluck. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

THERE are few, if any, contemporary novelists to whom one 

can turn with a greater certainty of procuring good entertain- 

ment than Mr. Marion Crawford, and these agreeable expecta- 

tions are not disappointed in Adam Johnstone’s Son, a novel 

which, if it hardly touches the high level attained in his series 

of studies of modern Italian life, may be confidently recom- 

mended as a means of securing the swift and enjoyable passage 

of the few hours necessary for its perusal. Mr. Crawford has 
once more laid his scene in Italy, but the dramatis personz are 
exclusively English, nor can any serious exception be taken 
to the tone and temper of his delineations. Indeed, in spite 
of her “archangelic rigidity,” we would gladly wish that 
more women of the type of Clare Bowring were to 
be met with in real life, for such a reunion of innocence, 
fearlessness, and candour as is presented by the heroine is a8 
rare as it isengaging. For there is nothing mawkish in Mr. 
Crawford’s portraiture of feminine goodness, and the elevating 
influence of his love for Clare on Brook Johnstone forms an 
illuminating commentary on Steele’s famous remark (borrowed 
from the Greek) that the love of a good woman was a liberal 
education. Even so, most readers will be inclined to think 
that Brook Johnstone hardly deserved the good fortune of 
his release from the toils woven around him by the adven- 
turess. The book, in short, does not altogether make for 
optimism, for it indirectly emphasises the material victory of 
male selfishness, indulgence, and even superior physique. The 





* (1.) Adam Johnstone's Son. By F. Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan 
and Co,—(2.) The Two Marys. By Mrs. Oliphant. London: Methuen and Co, 
—(3.) Haajira: a Turkish Love Story. By “ Adalet.” London: Edward Arnold. 
—/(4) The Braes 0’ Balquhidder. By Douglas Aytoun. Paisley: Alexander 
Gardner.—(5.) The Dream Charlotte, By M. Betham-Kdwards. London: A. 
and 0. Black.—(6.) The Seat: of the Mighty. By Gilbert Parker. London: 
Methnen and Co.—(7.) A Cornish Maid. By L. Higgin, London: Hurst and 
Blackett, 
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~ consoious bypnotism exercised by Brook Johrstone on the 
heroine, though artistically described, strikes a somewhat 
abit te. And-it may be fairly objected that the 
jarring n0 Sra : ‘ Ities in th £ 
‘Alexandrine fashion in which the difficulties in the way o 
Qlare’s marriage are solved would hardly have been 80 
readily acquiesced in by her mother or herself, in view of 
their fustidious taste. And while we are dealing with incon- 
sistencies, it is permissible to doubt whether Brook John- 
stone, if as unintellectual as he is made out at the outset, 
would have shown such conversational skill as he displays 
later on, or quoted Shakespeare. But here Mr. Crawford 
might retort povarndy tpag dideoxe. We cannot take leave of 
a book which, with all its inequalities, is instinct with the 
quality of charm, without expressing our satisfaction at the 
confession made by the author at its close :—‘ Here,” he says, 
“the story comes to its conclusion, as many stories out of the 
lives of men and women seem to end at what is only their 
turning-point. For real life has no conclusion but real death, 
and that is a sad ending to a tale and one which may as well 
be left to the imagination when it is possible.” This isa 
lesson which might well be laid to heart by modern writers 
of gratuitous tragedies. 

The two stories which comprise the contents of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s latest book are of unequal length and 
merit. The longer, and by far the less striking of the 
two, gives a most charming picture of two Canadian girls 
visiting London for the first time with their father. For one 
who is not herself Colonial to depict the mingled enchant- 
ment and oppression exercised by the monuments and streets 
of London on two fresh and enthusiastic natures, in the 
way Mrs. Oliphant has done, is a veritable four de force. 
Grace and Milly, alike in joy and in grief, are most gracious, 
loveable, and pathetic figures. For the rest, we find the plot 
artificial and hazy, and the remaining characters uncongenial 
and unconvincing, though the portrait of the selfish old lady 
is quite extraordinarily clever. But Grove Road, Hamp- 
stead, suffers from juxtaposition with The Two Marys, 
a story worthy of Mrs. Oliphant at her best, — in 
other words, of the writer of genius who gave us The 
Beleaguered City. To summarise one’s impressions of this 
beautiful and touching little story—it only extends to one 
hundred and twenty-six pages—is no easy task. But one may 
at once single out for admiration the perfect and unaffected 
simplicity of the style, the entire absence of all literary 
artifice, and the transparent lucidity of the narrative—qualities 
which are not the less remarkable when it is taken into 
account that nearly fifty years have elapsed since Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s first book was published. The Two Marys is a story 
of domestic jealousy and misunderstanding; of union, sever- 
ance, and reconciliation between a young stepmother and her 
stepdaughter; an every-day tale in every-day surroundings, 
and yet with the cri du ceeur ringing from end to end of it. The 
male characters are but faintly sketched, but the two women 
are instinct with vitality, and while the nature of the daughter 
is more fully revealed, that of the stepmother is at once 
more attractive and more noble. Her peculiar temperament 
is happily hit off in the following observation by the younger 
Mary :—“Those people who send you from one extreme of 
feeling to another, who do wrong things and right things all 
in a jumble, take a greater hold of you, somehow, than better 
people do, who are placid and always on the same level.” 


Hadjira is not merely a novel, it is a sociological curiosity, 
4 contradiction in terms, a “'Tarkish Love-Story ”—in which 
the lowly but freeborn heroine is wooed and won for her own 
sake by the son of a Pasha. Assuming the genuineness of 
the story, which the publisher fully guarantees, one cannot 
belp feeling struck by the strange similarity observable 
between the usages of Turkish society and those of Mayfair. 
The position of Hadjira is exactly that of a governess or 
companion in an aristocratic household. The younger son, 
Who is in the Army, falls desperately in love with her, but 
Had Jira conscientiously repels his advances, feeling sure that 
his parents would be horrified at such a mésalliance. Hanem 
Effendi, the Pasha’s wife, is the very counterpart of a worldly, 
aristocratic British matron, while the conversations are 
curiously permeated with Occidental ideals. Altogether this 
strange book throws an unexpected and in the main agreeable 
ligit on the domestic life of the harem, but black shadows are 
not wanting, and sinister allusions are made to the cruelty 
of which Turkish ladies are capable towards their slaves. 








But by far the most significant thing in connection with 
the book is the publisher’s statement that “it is unfor- 
tunately impossible to reveal the identity of the author, 
for her personal safety would be seriously imperilled by 
doing so.” From which we are inclined to think that 
“ Adalet’s ” picture of the Parple Hast is a trifle rose-coloured. 
Another curiosity, though in a different sphere, is The Braes 
o Balquhidder, a novel which ought to be redolent of the 
kailyard, but is in reality written from end to end in the 
choicest guide-book style, illuminated with sprightly inepti- 
tudes, of which the following may serve as a typical example: 
“Jack, at the grand reception in the Royal, met, for the first 
time, with the chief segments of the upper circles of Edinburgh 
society, and at once became a general favourite—especially of the 
unmarried ladies; who, one and all, concurred in awarding him 
the somewhat flattering sowbriquet [sic] of ‘Handsome Jack.” 
When Jack visited Stirling Castle with his sister, that young 
lady quoted, for the benefit of the company, twelve lines from 
her favourite poet, Mrs. Hemans, on which we read how— 
“Thoroughly imbued by the feelings which had prompted his 
sister in her recent deliverance, Jack turned round, and pointed 
towards the summit of the Craig, remarked, ‘ What a pity it is that 
Mrs. Hemans is not of the earth now, so that her vision might be 
gratified by the noble fulfilment of her eloquent longing, ” 
In spite of which Jack attains eminence as an artist, and 
marries a fascinating heiress. By turns facetious and senti- 
mental, but always eminently genteel, The Braes o’ Balquhidder 
is calculated to afford a good deal of unintended amusement 
to a reader with a sense of humour anda passing acquaintance 
with the usages of polite society. 


Miss Betham-Edwards is happily inspired in the alternative 
title of The Dream-Charlotte. She calls it “A Story of 
Echoes,” and that expresses adequately enough her method 
of dealing with so momentous a theme as the French Revolu- 
tion. The scene is laid in a remote rural district, whither 
only the echoes of pandemonium are able to penetrate, and 
although the heroine is the foster-sister of Charlotte Corday, 
the latter, so far as her direct connection with the story is 
concerned, is in very deed the ‘‘ Dream-Charlotte” of the title. 
This may not be an ambitious method, but it is eminently 
discreet. It relieves an author from the risks incidental to 
bringing historical personages into her pages, especially the 
necessity of inventing conversations worthy of their abilities or 
in keeping with their characters. What Miss Betham-Edwards 
has done, however, and with no little skill, is to illustrate in 
the person of her heroine the sympathies and tendencies 
that early association with an enthusiast like Charlotte might 
have awakened in an intelligent girl of the farmer class. 
The pictures of life in a Norman farmhouse are minute, and 
obviously based on close observation and intimate experience, 
but it cannot be said that any of the characters are of 
engrossing interest, unless we except the old Huguenot farm 
servant, whose efforts to convince her long-lost son of her 
identity strike a note of genuine pathos. The love interest 
is not happily treated, for while the heroine’s successful suitor 
is a mere handsome savage, her Huguenot lover comes 
perilously near toa prig. Airelle, in short, is offered up on 
the altar of family interest, and the sacrifice is so complete 
as to annihilate all possibilities for the expansion of her 
individuality. Passive resignation is the keynote of her 
character, and the upshot of the whole story is decidedly 
negative in its tendency. Miss Betham-Edwards prepares us 
for a new Joan of Arc, but her regard for historical accuracy 
obliges her to abandon such a creation, and substitute de- 
votion to the domestic ideal for mystical enthusiasm. It is no 
doubt truer to life, but it is somewhat dreary and disappoint- 
ing. The tale is picturesquely told, apart from the author’s 
exasperating habit of omitting articles and pronouns @ la 
Browning, Carlyle, and “ Toby, M.P.” 


Mr. Gilbert Parker tells us in the preface to his new novel 
of the historical materials that were placed in his hands by 
several of his Canadian friends. That they were well advised 
in so doing all lovers of adventurous romance will cordially 
agree. The Seats of the Mighty is emphatically a book for 
holiday reading. Here are no problems, no introspection, no 
morbid analysis, but a tale chock full of excitement, intrigue, 
sword-play, hairbreadth escapes, all-but-successful devilry, 
and ultimately triumphant heroism. It may be objected that 
the agony is piled a trifle too mountainously high; that the 
occasional finery and affectation of Mr. Parker’s style—his 
use of “carbolic” in the sense of vitriolic is decidedly : 
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infelicitous—is hardly in keeping with the character of the 
narrator, a blunt, straightforward Scottish soldier; and that 
the exact nature of the transactions which expose him to the 
charge of playing the spy, and lead to his long imprisonment, 
ate somewhat hazy. But these and other blemishes may be 
readily overlooked in a writer who is endowed, not merely 
with a vivid imagination, but a remarkably picturesque and 
alert descriptive style. By far the most elaborate portrait 
which he gives us is that of Doltaire, the villain of the plot, 
@ personage strangely compact of generosity and guile, of 
cruelty and tenderness: Admirable Crichton and Mephisto- 
pheles rolled in one. Hardly less wonderful are the heroine, 
inspired by love with superhuman ingenuity and audacity, or 
the much-enduring hero himself. There is, in short, a good 
deal that borders om the incredible in this exciting story, but 
the manner of its telling goes far to redeem its improbability. 
Vigorous sketches of Montcalm, Wolfe, and other historic 
personages are given in the course of the story, the 
most charming and poetical thing in which are the 
letters written by Alixe to her lover in prison. But 
The Seats of the Mighty is a book to be glad of and to read, 
rather than to write about. For while it is easy to point out 
its obvious shortcomings, it is difficult, without extensive 
quotation, to convey a notion of its buoyancy and charm. 

The course of true love, we know, never did run smooth, 
but it is only in three-volume novels like A Cornish Maid 
that its course is carefully and elaborately interfered with, 
as in an obstacle race. The hero’s reticence is so gratuitous 
as to deprive him in great measure of the sympathy of the 
reader. Still, Dolly is a pleasant little heroine, and in spite 
of the artificiality of the plot, the amount of unnecessary 
tear-shedding, and the high death-rate prevalent amongst the 
dramatis personz, the story is readable and even agreeable. 
If it were always on the level of the admirable sketch of the 
struggling girl-artist in the third volame, it would deserve 
high, instead of faint, praise. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@——— 
The centenary of Burns’s death would seem likely to produce a 
flood of verse as well as of prose. Of the poems which the occasion 
has already produced none can well be more enthusiastic or 
elaborate than Robert Burns: an Ode on the Centenary of his Death, 
1796 to 1896, by Hunter MacCulloch (The Rose and Thistle 
Publishing Co., Brooklyn). Mr. MacCulloch is a warm admirer 
of the poet, and has a certain command of a considerable variety 
of stanzas. By its means he is able to survey the whole of Burns’s 
career from birth to grave. Some of his verses are passable 
enough; others it is hardly possible not to smile at,— such as 


“‘ This greatest of lovers 
The world has seen 
His true love discovers 
In bonnie Jean! 
His fervent soul’s queen, 
Oh! comely lags, country lass Jean!” 


Considering, too, that Mr. MacCulloch is such a fervid believer in 
his hero, it is rather curious that he should perpetuate this bit of 
gossip to his discredit :— 


“ Even tvurists, patrons of the muse, forso th! 
Could tempt with invitations to the Globe, 
Acd waste his time and talent without ruth, 
And s.il witb tavern stains bis sioging rob. 


This undoubtedly represents an old and long accepted story to the 
discredit of Burns, but as the truth of it was absolutely and indig- 
nantly denied by his widow, it should perbaps be let alone at the 
presenttime. It may at least be claimed by or for Mr. MacCulloch 
that he has written one of the longest poems ever called forth 
even by the name of Burns.——Robert Burns. By Gabriel Setoun. 
* Famous Scots Series.” (Oliphant. Anderson, and Ferrier.) —This 
being the Burns year, and Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier being engaged in the publication of a series of short 
studies of eminent Scotchmen, it was natural that a sketch of the 
life and work of Burns should be included among them. Its 
author would appear, however, to be rather overweighted by his 
subject, and, indeed, to have got it up hurriedly rather than to 
write with the ease that comes of intimate knowledge. It is 
evident that he is not familiar with the latest information on 
matters of detail. Thus he persistently spells the name of Burns’s 
father as “ Burness,” whereas it is now beyond question that he 
wrote it “Burnes.” He makes what, in the eyes of Scotchmen at 
least, is a more serious mistake when, alluding to the fact that 
Burns met Lord Daer at the house of Dugald Stewart, he says 
he “ dinner’d wi’ a Jaird.” There is a very considerable difference 
between a lord and a laird. While there is nothing specially 





original in Mr. Setoun’s attitude towards Burns—he may be said 
to stand midway between Christopher North and Principal Shai 
—his estimate of the man is marked by appreciative generosity, 
and of the artist by sound judgment and good taste. He inclines, 
as Mr. Andrew Lang also appears to do, to regard the unauthen- 
ticated story of Burns's death being hastened by his falling asleep 
in the snow after a convivial night at the ‘Globe Inn,’ ag pei 
on all fours with the similar story that is told of Shakespeare, 


The Crime of the Century. By Rodrigues Ottolengui, (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.)—It may be doubted whether heredity in crimin. 
ality should be dealt with—or can be dealt with successfully—in 
fiction. But Mr. Ottolengui, who is admittedly one of the most 
successful writers of detective fiction in the United Sta 
has made a very good attempt to treat this ticklish problem, 
although even he cannot help, vicariously and through the mouths 
of his characters, wandering away from the main line of plot 
into semi-scientific discussions which have the effect of delaying 
action. There are two very strong characters in the booke 


, Preacher Jim, the criminal in virtue of heredity, who murders that 


father from whom he inherits the homicidal tendency, and Leroy 
Mitchel, the amateur detective who ultimately traces to Jim’s 
door the murder of Matthew Mora, “a many times millionaire, 
prominent in Wall Street banking circles, as well as in Fifth 
Avenue drawing-rooms, and conspicuous for his many deeds of 
philanthropy.” Mr. Ottolengui shows much skill in weaving the 
net of suspicion, and enmeshing in it Mora’s son, who is a rather 
selfish and sensual worldling, and also in bringing home a long. 
forgotten sin to Colonel Payton, a retired soldier of apprsved 
bravery, and one of the greatest of New York philanthropist, 
Altogether this is one of the most ingenious stories of the not 
specially attractive kind to which it belongs. It is, moreover, 
elevated by a moral purpose to which few, if any, of its rivals can 
lay claim. 


An Indian Journalist. By F. H. Skrine. (Thacker, Spink, and 
Co., Calcutta.)—Dr. Sambhu C. Mockerju’s Life and Letters, ag 
they are set forth in this volume, are worth reading. They give 
us an interesting glimpse into the life of an educated Bengali 
who stands between the old order and the new. He was liberal 
enough to welcome countrymen who had broken caste rules by 
crossing the sea; yet there was so much of the old leaven in him 
that he would order everything touched by such a visitor to be 
destroyed. As regards his occupations he was something of a 
rolling-stone. His versatility, indeed, in turning from one thing 
to another seems strange when compared to our settled ways. He 
was Grand Vizier to an Indian Prince, an M.D., a journalist. 
This last occupation was his final choice. He had many dis 
tinguished correspondents, and the letters that he wrote and 
received introduce us to and enlighten us about many grave 
questions in Indian politics and social life. 


Wholesome Words. By the Rev. C. A. Heurtley, D.D. With 
Memoir by the Rev. William Ince, D.D. (Longmans and Co.)— 
Professor Ince’s memoir of his colleague is just what was wanted. 
A copious biography would have been out of place; but it would 
have been a mistake to have had no record of a typical life. Canon 
Heurtley occupied the chair of the Margaret Professorship of 
Divinity at Oxford for more than forty years. He was never 
prominent figure in the University, but he was typical of a class 
of men who exercise more power than is seen on the surface. He 
was originally, and in a sense continued to be, an Evangelical; 
but his views were somewhat modified as time went on. Indeed, 
they may be described as of the via media, a term invented by @ 
fellow-Canon of Christ Church, Dr. Jelf. He had, on some 
sides at least, an open mind, and was not above learning. Of 
the seven sermons here published in accordance with his wish, 
six deal with subjects connected with the Roman question, 
Justification by Faith, the Doctrine of the Eucharist, and 
Confession and Absolution. The last bears the title of “The 
Bible and Modern Criticism.” Professor Heurtley held what 
we cannot but think the reasonable view of the utterances of 
Christ,—that it was natural “that he should speak from the 
standpoints and in accordance with the standard of knowledge 
of the age and country.” He goes on to say that “it was no 
part of Cbrist’s mission to give instruction or correct errors on 
such matters.” 


The History of Greece. By Adolf Holm. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
This volume, the second out of the four to which it is proposed to 
limit the work, contains the history of the culminating period of 
Hellenic greatness, the fifth century. We must own that with 
such works as Thirlwall and Grote on the larger scale, and Mr. 
Oman’s on the smaller, with Ernst Curtius in proportions nearer to 
that of the work now under review, we do not see that there is ® 
place to be filled. The book is more than a sketch and less than 
a history. It could hardly be otherwise, when some five hundred 
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odd pages, of which not far from a fifth are given to notes, have 
to tell the story of the first and second Persian and of the Pelo- 
nnesian wars. Two or throe pages, for instance, have to suffice 
for Marathon. The grave problems connected with the narrative 
of the battle are not discussed in an adequate way. The chieg 
value of the book lies, we conceive, in the notes, which often 
furnish, in a convenient form, the latest views, or, at least, 
references to the latest views, of the subject treated in the text. 


A Whirl Asunder. By Gertrude Atherton. (Cassell and Co.)— 
Helena Belmont is a Californian heiress, a woman who, to use 
Miss Gertrude Atherton’s expressive phrase, takes “her will 
between her teeth.” Her will is to win away a certain English. 
man named Clive from the girl to whom he is engaged. Her 
methods are about as outrageous as anything that we have read of. 
Clive goes i for being a man of honour, though his belief is ex- 
pressed in the sentence that “there is one woman in every man’s 
life that he never forgets, and that woman is, worse luck, rarely 
his wife.” We must say that the book seems to usa very un- 
wholesome one. It is quite idle to address any remonstrance to 
the author; but we should like to put this question to the 
publishers: Would they have ventured to print this tale in any 
one of the admirable magazines which they issue? These 
magazines reach an immensely large circle of decent people who 
would be grievously affronted by having such a story as this 
given to them. Is there, then, quite another circle for whom 
these wares are provided? 


Lectures and Essays. By Henry Nettleship. Second Series. 
Edited by H. Haverfield, M.A. With Portrait and Memoir. 
(Clarendon Press.)—This volume contains abundant proof of the 
varied intellectual activities of Professor Nettleship. The 
subjects of the essays and papers, eleven in number, have mostly 
to do with scholarship in that province with which he was more 
immediately concerned. The first paper deals with an eminent 
Latinist, Nicolas Madvig, and is a very just appreciation of that 
scholar’s merits. In some respects Madvig’s work is superseded. 
His Latin grammar has given way to books in which more recent 
thought finds expression. As an emender he had always the fault 
of an imperfect acquaintance with metre. But Latin scholarship 
owes him an immense debt. The second article, “The Roman 
Satura,” is reprinted from the recent edition of “The Dictionary 
of Classical Antiquities.” “Literary Criticism in Latin 
Antiquity,” “Classical Latin Prose,” and “Latin Grammar in 
the First Century,” were given, we may presume, in the first 
instance, as lectures from the Latin chair. In the other five 
papers the writer takes more general views of the functions of 
classical education, and, indeed, of literature in general. The 
editor has added an interesting bibliography. As we go through 
it, and read also the memoir which Mrs. Nettleship has written for 
the volume, giving the story of what it is not too much to call a 
model scholar’s life, it is impossible not to regret that Professor 
Nettleship’s great powers and singularly large stores of knowledge 
were not more fully recognised. His opus magnum was a Latin 
dictionary, a work greatly needed, for it must be confessed that 
what we have are scarcely equal to what modern scholarship 
might achieve. He accomplished one cumplete letter only. 


Hyde Park, from Domesday Book to Date. By John Ashton. 
(Downey and Co.)—There is not much to be said about the early 
history of Hyde Park. It was a hunting ground for Royal 
sportsmen till quite recent times. In 1768 two Princes of Saxe- 
Gotha had a day’s sport, and with the help of a numerous and 
‘distinguished company, killed a deer. The deer remained till the 
beginning of the century. Foxes were shot (!) up to the same 
date, and quite recently a badger took up its abode in one of the 
drains. In 1652 the Park, along with royal deme=:-, was sold. 
It was divided into three lots and fetched about £17,000. The 
purchasers made a bad bargain, for the sale was annulled at the 
Restoration, Some time afterwards it was chiefly used for races, 
About 1712 the first of many duels was fought there; it was the 
famous encounter between Lord Mohun and the Duke of Hamilton, 
The practice of driving also grew up. Pepys tells us of having been 
there with his wife and “ Deb 3” but “ being in a hackney and they 
undressed, was ashamed to go into the tour.” Some of the Jubilee 
Tejoicings of 1810 took place in the Park, and seem to have been 
not a little discreditable. Public gaming-tables were permitted ; 
but what was to be expected in the days of the lottery? The next 
‘event of any great importance was the Exhibition of 1851, to the 
history of which Mr, Ashton devotes a good deal of space- 
From this we pass on to the Reform League of 1866 and Mr. 
Edmond Beales, to whom Mr. Ashton has neglected to give his 
distinction of M.A. This affair was not without good results. 
The Park got new and handsome railings, and Mr. Beales was 

made a County-Court Judge. At an earlier date robberies were 
frequent in the Park, To judge from the letters in the Times 








the days of lawlessness seem to be returning. These outlines 
Mr. Ashton fills in with abundance of detaila more or less in- 
teresting. There is nothing said about the angling. Mr.. 
Ashton should have got some veteran to give a chapter on it. 
We have seen some fine baskets of fish taken out of the 
Serpentine. If Tennant is to be trusted, the biggest perch on 
record, a monster of nine pounds, was caught in it. 


A Visit to Bashan and Argob. By Major Algernon Heber-Percy. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—Some years ago much interest was 
excited in England by descriptions of remains of primitive archi- 
tecture in Bashan. The cities of the giants had been found, it 
was said. In this respect Major Heber-Percy’s narrative. is some- 
what disappointing. By far the greater portion of the building 
which he saw was of Greek and Roman origin, though now and 
then he came across examples of “ Cyclopean” building. One 
characteristic of these was that they were without windows. 
The narrative of personal experiences is highly interesting. 
Major Heber-Percy was accompanied by his wife and his sons, and 
had an exciting journey. The Druses were friendly, but the 
Bedouin were ready to rob and murder if they got the chance. 
Thanks to their courage, and to their patience, which was quite 
as necessary as courage, the travellers accomplished their expedi- 
tion in safety. The illustrations are from photographs, which 
seem to have been taken with fair success. 


Facsimiles of Royal, Historical, and Literary Autographs, 1-30. 
(British Museum.)—These thirty facsimiles cover a wide range 
of times and persons. From Catharine of Arragon they come 
down to Browning, and suggest a curious variety of interests. 
Here are some of the names :—Cranmer, Edward VI., Queen 
Elizabeth, Charles I., Monmouth, William III., George IIL., Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, George Washington, Horatio Nelson, Keats, 
Thackeray. The handwriting is, on the whole, wonderfully 
good, and the literary division is, perhaps, the best. 


Ten Years in @ Portsmouth Slum. By Robert RB. Dolling. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This book stands outside criticism. 
When we have said that there is nothing in the way of telling 
that mars or hinders the profound impression that must be made 
on the mind by what is told, our duty as critics is done. Mr. 
Dolling took up, some eleven years ago, the charge of a district 
in Portsmouth. The work was one of the “missions” which 
various colleges and schools are now supporting. In this case it 
is Winchester that is the patron. Mr. Dolling tells the story 
of what he found when he came, what he set himself to do, what 
helpers he met with or brought, and what he has been able to 
effect. There is no narrowness in his view. He bestows the 
heartiest praise on agencies that have helped him, however 
different from his own the lines on which they have worked. We 
feel bound to make special mention of what he says about Miss 
Weston. And he is equally vigorous in the censure which he 
bestows. He has great complaints to make of various authorities, 
spiritual and temporal. His condemnation of the way in which the 
funds subscribed for the victims of great national disasters are 
disbursed is most emphatic. In the case of the ‘ Victoria’ he 
says, “I believe that if it had not been for Miss Weston many 
would have died of starvation.” This is deliberately written, and 
it agrees only too well with what most people concluded from the 
correspondence that went on in the newspapers at the time. 
Mr. Dolling publishes all the letters that passed in the matter of 
his resignation. We must own that this, the concluding portion 
of the book, rather jars upon us. Would it not have been 
possible for him to make the concessions that would have ensured 
peace? After all, they could not have been things to be held 
de fide. 

Pinches of Salt. By F.M. Allen. (Downey and Co.)—These 
nine Irish sketches, if not all of the best quality, have yet so ex- 
cellent an average of merit that the volume which contains them 
may be accorded almost unqualified praise. The first story is a 
remarkably vigorous picture of an eviction, yet as a work of 
literary art it is scarcely as good as some of its companions. The 
“Theatrical Performance” is, perhaps, the weakest. ‘‘ The Boy 
and the Bird” is a fine specimen of fancy. ‘‘ Father Crotty’s 
Hat” and “The Viceroy’s Visit” have more of the rollicking 
humour which in Lever’s days we used to think distinctively 
Irish than we have seen for a long time. “The Italian from 
Cork” is an effective piece of broad farce. But there is nothing 
to beat the pathos of the old woman’s story in “Silver Sand.” 
Her two sons were dead; two of her three daughters seemed to 
have forgotten her; but the third sent her money from time to 
time, against her husband’s will, or, at least, without his know- 
ledge. “Iwas sure to be found out on her an’ to make mischief 
between her an’ the husband. An’ she was happy with the man, 
I could see.” So she gets a friend to write and say that she was 
dead. And that was two-and-twenty years before. 
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Easy access to Edinburgh and Glasgow.—Particulars from SECRETARY. 


ELVERTON COLLEGE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


For prospectus, fees, and referees, apply to the Principal, 
Miss HEATH, Yelverton, S. Devon. 








WITZERLAND.—Refined HOME OFFERED to a few 

kK) GIRLS. Thorough study of French and German, Music and Painting. 

Visiting Masters. English comforts. Great attention given to health and 

recreation. Bracing climate. Proximity of mountains and lake. Highest 

— ish references, Moderate terms.—For prospectus, apply to Miss HEISS, 
lenne, 





ERMAN PENSION.—Mrs. MOLL, Pleskow Strasse 1, 
Liibeck, North Germany (near the Baltic Sea). ~ Excellent opportanity for 

learning German. Comfortable home. 853, week. Boating.—References and 

particulars from J, C, LEDLIE, M.A. (Oxon.), 1° Dennington Park Mansions, N.W. 





WHERE TO LIVE. 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
YORK STREET, BRYANSTON SQUARE, W.—A few sets of rooms 
vacant, from £3 a month, General Dining Room,—Apply to LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 


YNTON, N. DEVON—A GENTLEMAN wishes to 
LET his HOUSE, situated on the North Walk immediately above the 








104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Sea. Three sitting-rooms, eleven bedrooms.—For terms, apply, F. W. WARRE 
OORNISH, Eton College. 
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TURAL COLLEGE, 
oY AL A bie: gr tt eA, 
For Prospectns of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 


INCIPAL. . . 
ager to NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13tb. 





es 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 
-avited for the PROSKS<ORSHIP of MODERN HISTORY. 
rs Or TORE ‘and LANGUAGE, whch will become VAOANT 
Stiperd, £300, with half the Class fees, 
EGISTRAR, 


Applicati 
INGLISH L r 

ond ROEM BER 8lst, 1896. 
Further particulars from the 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 

aa 4 the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 

ae sare graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 

* grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 

== nees to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
een or Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineer ng sides. Fees, £65 to £75a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen 

Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gained at the Universities.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, end Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. Scholarships, 
£55—£10, in July -PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13, 











T EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, #60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
Modern sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A.,, 
Warden. 





T, MICHAEL’S SCHOOL ror THE DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN, 
Visitor—The Lorp BisHop or CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon Lowe, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. 
Head-Mistress—Miss MOORE, Cambridge Historical Tripos, lst Clars, 
Terms from Fifty Guineas, Preparation for University Examinations. Large 
house, private (licensed) chapel, gardens, tennis-courts, playing-field.—Apply to 
Miss RANDALL, Lady-Warder., St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex, 
MICHAELMAS Ti RM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th, 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
vid CARLISLE. 
Thorough practical and Scientfic Training. Preparation for Colonies in 
Agriculture and Mining. Gold Medal recently gained at R.A.S.W.’s Senior 
Examination,—Apply the PRINCIPAL. 





UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head. 
Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. BE. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons, 
Pradean, Mons. Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheimer, &. Large gym- 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding, Prospectus on application, 


ANOR HOUSE CLAPHAM 5W. 
Head-Master: F. 0. MAXWELL M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 

Special attention is paid to health, character, good manners, discipline, and 

games: thorough gr ding in el tary work. One-third of School (with only 

one failure) passed Public Examinations in 1895, 











RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 

value 50 guineas, and SIX EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will be OOM- 

PETED for on JULY 29th, 30tb, 31st. Of the Exhibitions, two, at least, will be 

reserved for Modern Side or Army Candidates. Candidates, whether from out- 

side or already in the College or Junior Schcol, must be between 12 and 15 on 
August Ist, 1896.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

ein ae oe my 4 intended for the Royal i Somers Patch ma 

¥ NS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specia’ or this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. ™ : oe 


REV. A. L. WATHERSTON, Head-Master of Hinckley 
: Grammar School, Leicestershire, has room for a few BOARDERS, Bracing 
aic; new buildings, Great care taken of delicate boys. Reference specially per- 
mitted to Arthur Gamgee, Kaq., M.D., F.R.S., Lausaune, and Arthur Ransome, 
Esq., M.D., F.B.8., Bournemouth, 


T GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
po HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 
ITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most RARNESTLY 


LICITED. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Grace the Duxe of WEsTminsTER, K.G. i Treasurers. 


Timotay Hotes, Esq. C. L. TODD, Secret: 
Et » Secretary. 


St. George’s Hospital i i 
landed = sae ospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 

















APYICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Gai SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
im 7 ; ) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
Sond en yd ay A ey tA Girls) and ae - 4 oo at 

— ment 0} uirements shou sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. ; 








T° IN VALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

Py =e to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

commended, gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
—Address, Mr, G, B. STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUOTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &. 





Full information from the Director at above Address; or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL—A PREPARATORY HOUSE 

tor BOYS between 8 and 12 will be opened in SEPTEMBER in the charge 

ot G. H. COBB, Esq., M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, and 

sme time Princ pai of Gisburne Hous» School, Watford.—Apply for particulars 
to the Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, M.A., Head-Master. . 


i . 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. — First 
Grade Endowed School. Boys Prepared for Universities, Army, and 
Professional Examinations. Special preparation for Royal Navy. Valuable 
Scho‘arships and Exhibitions. Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas—D,. E. 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER, KENT.—Mr. HENRY 
BOURDILLON, B.A., PREPARES BOYS from eight to fourteen for 
the Navy and PutlicSchools. Very healthy bracing climate. Terms, moderate, 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5 FITZROY STREBRT,,. W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union, 

Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions, COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 16th, 1896, 

Address, Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, the Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Bbrondesbury, N.W. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the College, SEPTEM- 
BER 23rd and 24th, Applications for admission should be received before 
September 9:h. 

The College prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, 
and for Oxford Pass and Honour Examinations, The inclusive fee for Resi- 
dence and Tuition is £90. 

For further information and forms of application, apply to 

J. L. CLiFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


The PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, value abont £28 per annum, is now VACANT. 
Candidates must be between 13 and 17 years of age, and Daughters of Army 
Officers.—For further particulars, apply to the SEURETARY, 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


THE ADAM SMITH CHAIR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


The University Court of the University of Glasgow, conjointly with the 
respective Representatives of the Merchants’ House, Trades’ House, and 
Chamber of Commerce of the City of Glasgow, will, early in the month of 
OOTOBER, proceed to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to the above Chair. 

The Professor will te required to enter on his duties from October next, from 
which date the appointment wiil take effect. 

The salary of the Chair is fixed by Ordinance No, 149 at £600 per annum, sub- 
ject to Section VIII., Subsections (2) and (3) of Ordinance No, 25, The Chair has 
no Official residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the right to 
a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

Each applicant must lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish any further 
information desired, twenty-five copies of his application and twenty-five copies 
of any testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before TUESDAY, September 
15th, 1896. ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regent street, Glasgow. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Professor StipNey MARTIN, 
M.D., F.R.S. The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANOE EXHIBITIONS will 
COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 24th. 

Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded 
annually. 

In University College Hospital about 3,000 In-patients, and 35,000 Out-patients, 
are treated during the year. Tuirty-six appointments, 18 being resident, as 
House Surgeon, House Physician, Obstetric Assi+tant, &c., are filled up by Com- 
petition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresserships, 
are open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. Resident officers receive 
free board and lodging. . 

Prospectuses, with full information as to Olasses, Prizes, &c., may he obtained 
from University Oo)lege, Gower Street, W.C. 

A, E. BARKER, F.R.C.S., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq, Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir Ms GRANT DUFF, 

Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3. year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, OATALOGUE, Firru Epitioy, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s, 
0. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian, 


Dard aersiniger, ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


———— 


INVESTED FUNDS ws «we en oe 
































1848, 


£23,000,000 
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MR. JOHN MACQUEEN’S LIST. 
THE WILD LIFE OF sCor- 


LAND. By J. H.Crawrorp,F.L.8. Illustrated 

by John Williamson. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

The Doily Mail says:—“The book is thoroughly 
enjoyable and exhilarating. Its contents bave a wide 
range of interest...... Something worth one’s attentive 
reading is to be found on every page.” 
The Publishers’ Circular says:—‘‘ The entire con- 
tents reich a high level of merit, and those obser- 
vantly fond of nature will derive much pleasure from 
its pages.”” 
The Glasgow Herald says:—‘ This book partakes of 
the nature of an ‘edition de luxe,’ and it is one in 
which the naturalist may well de.ight, and add to 
the art-corner of his library.”’ 


THREE NEW S/X-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE RADICAL’S WIFE. By 


H. G. M‘Kertre, Author of “ Priests and People.” 
Crown 8vo, 63. [Now ready, 


HER LADYSHIP’S INCOME 


By Lorin Kaye. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Daily Chronic’e says:—“ The brightness and 
smartness of Mr. Kaye’s style is perfectly captivating, 
and yet w:thal, when a deeper note is struck, there 
is ciscovered a thoughtfulness and grasp which show 
that the writer has something very much more than 
a superficial knowledge of men and things.” 

Black and White says :—‘‘ Smart, up-to-date, and 
amusing is ‘Her Ladyship’s Income.’ The character 
sketching is admirable.” 

Truth says:—* A brilliant novel.” 

The Gentlewoman says :—‘‘ Many parts of the story 
are realistically truthful, and nowhere is the satire 
exaggerated, It is a book everybody should read,” 


AT THE SIGN OF THE 


CROSS KEYS. Passages from the Journal of 
Me, John Dering, of Moreton-Hampstead, in the 
Year of Grace 17—. By Paut Creswick. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘Mr. Dering’s adven- 
me, are mighty romantic, and told in spirited 
style.” 

The Dundee Courier says :—** Mr. Creswick is to be 
congratulated on the exquisite romance he hag 
given us,” 


JOHN MACQUEEN, 
HASTINGS HOUSE, NORFOLK ST., STRAND. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 970, AUGUST, 1896. 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS, 


A Strange Erisope In THE Lire or Magsor- 
GENERAL Sir James Browns, K.C 8.1, C.B., R.E. 
Related by Himself. 

THe OEMETERY OF THE LILIES: 
JESUITS. 

Rosert Burns, 


A TALE OF THE 


Excursion In THE ATLAS Mountains. By W. B. 
Harris. 

An Uscrowsep King: A ROMANCE oF HIGH 
Po.itics. 


Some German NoveELs. 

An ApMIRABLE BAnpItT. 
Gladwyn Jebb. 

Turover TouRAINE ON WHEELS. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, 

Eneuanp’s Doty rn SoutH AFRICA: 
THE Ground. With Map. 


A Story. By Mrs. J. 


a Stupy on 


Wituiam Buacxwoonr & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


A MODERN HELEN. By 


Mrs, Atice M. Drext, Author of ‘* The Garden 
of Eden,” “ Passion’s Puppets,” &. 2 vols. 


LORD HARBOROUGH. By 


AwneE Extiot, Author of ‘Dr. Edith Romney,” 
** Michael Daunt,” &. 3 vols, 


THE WOOING OF FOR- 


TUNE. By Henry Cresswe tt, Author of “A 
Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Woman’s Ambi- 
tion,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


HER POINT OF VIEW. By 


G. M. Rozsrys (Mrs. Baillie Reynolds), Author of 
“The Ides of March,” ‘To Set Her Free,’’ &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


A CORNISH MAID, By L. 


Hiaaiy. 3 vols, 


REDIVIVA. By Maria 


Comrn. 2 vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, ~ Dozen. 
oO 


ts. $-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 138, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 


dozen. 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





16s, 98, 





rae 


AND ALL 
ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR LADIES. 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
Established 1849. Claims paid, £3,650,000, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Oatalogues post-free. 


188 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


STRAND. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


i 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’s 


LIST. 





NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MACAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1896, 
1, A DEVOTEE. B 
of *‘ Diana Temapeok a Oe 1 
2, LORD BRAMWELL. 
8. A DAY IN GOA. 
4. A RUSSIAN “NEW WOMAN.” 
5. MATTHEW PRIOR, 
6. BICETRE. 
7. THE GUESTS OF THE WOLFMASTER, 
8. LITERARY LADIES. 
9. THE BONDAGE OF GEORGE BERKLEY 
10. BUTTERFLY YEARS, , 
1l, LIMITATIONS. Chaps, 13-14. 


ig Author 








New Novels 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


READY ON TUESDAY NEX?. 
OUT OF 
THE WORKHOUSE. 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 
Author of “ Britomart,” &, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


NOW READY. 


THE KING’S REVENGE. 


By OtauDE Bray. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 63, 


NOW READY. 


THE YOKE OF FREEDOM. 


By CHARLES JaweEs, Author of “On Turnham 
Green,” &c, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 





THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 


NOVELS or Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


THE NINETEENTH VOLUME, 


ANNE HEREFORD 


(FORTY-FIFTH THOUSAND), 

IS NOW READY. 
In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 
8s. 6d. Edition, 2s, 6d. 


In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a 
plainer binding, 2s, 








To te followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 

on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 

below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. — 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full partice 


lars, post-free. 
FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

gar iteet ASSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION (London). Incorporeted 1581. 
President, Dr. Kenneth Macleod. SANITARY 
SURVEYS, REPORTS and (after Cert'ficate being 
given) ANNUAL INSPEOTION of the sanitary 
arrangements. Chief Surveyor, Mark H. Judge, 
AR.I.B.A. SCHOOLS inspected on same terms as 
private houses. Descriptive pamphlet free by post 




















on application.—JOSEPH HADLEY, Secretary, 5 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 
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ur. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. | MESSRS, ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0.’S 


WILL SHORTLY BE READY. ; 
By BENNET BURLEIGH, War Correspondent to the Daily Telegraph. 


TWO CAMPAIGNS: Madagascar and 


Ashantee, 1895-96, With nearly 50 Illustrations and Mape, c'oth, lés, 
JUST READY. 


MADAGASCAR BEFORE THE CONQUEST: 


E COUNTRY, AND THE PEOPLE. With Chapters 
rug Lane erasenhes Folk-Lore, Strange Customs and Superstitions, 
the Animal Life of the Island, and Mission Work and Progress among the 
Tobabitants. By Rev. James SrprEr, F.R.G.S., Author of “The Great 
‘African Island,” &e. Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 16s, 


A VOLUME OF GOOD STORIES. 


HERE AND THERE MEMORIES. 
H 


—R—N. Oloth, 10s. 6d. 
oT pe 7 the Weekly Sun, says:—I can confidently say that there are few 
yolumes written which contain a richer store of good anecdotes than this book.” 


A SECOND EDITION will shortly be ready. 


CLIMBS IN THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS: 


an Account of Travel and Discovery. By Epwarp A. FirzGeRap, F.R.G.S. 
With Contribations by Sir Wu. Conway, Prof, Bonney, and 0, L. Barrow, 
F.R.G.8. Over 60 Photogravure, Autotype, and other Illustrations, and a 

‘ap, cloth, 31s. 6d. net. 
pe singular pluck and endurance, of difficulties of high order over- 
come, and of practical achievements of real value,”’— Sir WiLL1am M. Conway, 


: l Gazette. 
io the Fed Het Se JUST READY. 


THE KARAKORAMS AND KASHMIR: an 


Account of a Journey. By Oscar EckenstTe1n. Cloth, 6s, 


JULIAN’S VISION, and other Poems. 


F. W. Kisaston. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 
NEW “LITTLE NOVELS.” 
A PAINTER’S HONEY-|THE BOND OF BLOOD. 


MOON. By MiLpReD SHeNsTONE, By R. E. Forrest, 
Paper, 6d. each; cloth, ls. each. 


“MINES AND MAGNATES.” THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


MR. MAGNUS: 


A Romance of the Great Ruby Mine. Cloth, és. 

Damy Tetecrara.— ‘A brilliant _DaILy CHRONICLE.—“* Vivid and con- 

piece of work.” vincing.’ 

MancuesTER GuaRpDIaAN.—“ The more} Patt Mart Gazetre.—" The story is 
widely it is read the better.” good and well told,” 

ABERDEEN Free Press.—Will find GLascow HERALD.“ A most read- 


many appreciative readers,” able story. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
} The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thesubject. Please 
Siate Wants, Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Strect, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C, 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair. 
Also in Golden Colour. 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


The Best and Safest Dentifrice. 2/9. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers. 


Send Postal Order to A. ROWLAND and SON 8, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 


JAQUES’s 
CROQUET 


has a 30 years’ reputation for excellence 
of material, design, and workmanship. 


When ordering of your dealer stipulate 
for « JAQUES’ CROQUET,”—and beware 


of imitations. 
Sets from 15s. to £4 4s. 


Mllustrated Catalogue of Outdoor Sports and Games post-free, 





An Ideal 
Lawn Game. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE NATION'S AWAKENING. 


By SPENSER WILKINSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 64. 
Contents:—OUR PAST APATHY.—The AIMS of the GREAT POWERS. 
—The DEFENCE of BRITISH INTERESTS.—The ORGANISATION of 


GOVERNMENT for the DEFENCE of BRITISH INTERESTS.—The IDEA 
of the NATION. 


“* His pages contain many pregnant suggestions, and much food for reflection.” 
—Times, 


TALES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By H. A. BRYDEN, 


Author of “Gun and Camera in Southern Africa,” “Kloof and Karroo,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


“There is a fine, wild, gamey flavour about Mr. Bryden’s tales. He is a hunter 
and close observer of nature as well as a story-teller.”—Scotsman, 


THE ENEMIES: a Novel. By E.H. 


Cooper, Author of ** Richard Escott,” &c. 6s, 


SKETCHES AND STORIES, 


GRAVE AND GAY. By M. CarmicHarL. 33s. 6d. 


TORRIBA: a Princess of the Amo- 


rayes. By Joan CAMERON GRANT. 2s. 6d. 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“To say that Mr. Meredith is at his best in ‘The Amazing Marriage’ is to say 
that he has given us a masterpiece.”—Daily News, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Revised and Brought Up to Date. 


WITH A NEW CHAPTER ON THE LATE WAR IN THE EAST. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 


JAPAN—COREA—CHINA. 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps, Extre crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


CRICKET SONGS. By Norman 


GaLE. New and Cheaper Edition, 1s, 


“Mr, Norman Gale......the poet of freshness, of the country, of the morning, 
is here the poet of the wholesome joys of cricket. Oricket lovers will find the 
book a treasure.”—Daily Mail, 


THE VIGIL: a Romance of Zulu 


Life. By Cuartes Montague. With Full-page Illustrations by A. D. 
McCormick. 6s. 
“His story is a strong and humanly interesting one, told in a direct and 
forcible manner.” —Athenzum, 


JAMES; or, Virtue Rewarded. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Muggleton College.” Orown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
** Let us read ‘James,’ and learn while we laugh.”—Woman, 


MY JAPANESE WIFE. By Clive 


Houranp. Illustrated by Fred Appleyard, Kighth Euition, coloured 
wrapper, ls. 6d. ; cloth, 2s, 
** It would be harder still to find a little book more full of delight.’” 
—lIsterary World, 
“ INDISPENSABLE FOR EVERY VISITOR TO SWITZERLAND.” 


SECOND EDITION, large demy 8vo, One Guinea net. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. 


By Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. 
With 100 Fall-page Illustrations by A. D. McCormick, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO, 





J. JAQUES ann SO N, 102 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


GATHERING CLOUDS: 


A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. 
By FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Dean of Canterbury. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yvo, 7s, 6d. 


** Students of Church history can alone apnreciate the conscientious care and 
Jabour that have gone to make this lifelike picture of the Exstern Empire, but 
though frivolous readers will not read ‘ Gathering Clouds’ at all, one need not be 
seriously instructed to recognise the interest and the beauty of the career of 
Chrysostom and his friends as Dean Farrar has drawn them.’’—Bookman, 





NEW NOVEL BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
FLOTSAM: the Study of a Life. By Henry 


SETON Merriman, Author of ‘“*The Sowers,” &c. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by H. G. Massey, A R.E. Crown &vo, 6s. 


“* The Indian Mutiny threatens to become a hackneyed theme in fiction; it says 
much for Mr. Merriman as an artist that he enables us to see again as with new 
eyes that giant contest, and to feel the thrill of its anguish and terror. The book 
is worth reading for the few chapters that contain scenes of one of the most 
memorable episodes of our national history..,...The book will certainly add to 
the author’s already high reputation.”’—Daily News, 

“Of this book it may honestly be said that any earnest person who reads it 
will be thankful for the privilege of doing so. it is a powerful and merciless 
study of the gradual, but very sure, wrecking of a man’s Jife by the innate weak. 
ness of his character......There is no preaching in the book, and yet it would be 
well if every young fellow in the country could read it; for quietly and un- 
ews it teaches manlines, honour, and self-reliance on every page.” —Daily 

ail, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


LECTURES ON THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


delivered at Oxford, 1892-93. By James A. Frounpk, late Regius Professor of 
Modern History. Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


YOGA PHILOSOPHY: Lectures delivered in 


New York, Winter of 1895-96, by the SwAmr Vivexinanpa, on Raja Yoga; 
or, Conquering the Internal Nature; also Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms, with 
Commentaries. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF P. CORNELIUS 


TAOITUS. Translated into English, with an Introduction and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, by ALBERT WILLIAM QUILL, M.A., T.O0.D., some- 
time Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 7s. 6d.; 
Vol, IL., 12s. 6d. . 


THE SILVER LIBRARY,—New Volumes. 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING 


GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN VICTORIA, By 
Cures O. F, Gxevitix, formerly Olerk of the Council. 8 vols, crown 8yvo, 
8s, 6d. each, (Vols. I.-III. now ready.) 


**As a picture of life and manners during the reigns’of George IV. and 
William IV., and no inconsiderable part of the reign of Her Maje-ty, these 
journals of the indefatigable Olerk of the Council stand without a rival. There 
is, indeed, nothing in English literature to compare with them, unless it be the 
journals and correspondence of Horace Walpole.”—Daily News, July 20th, 1896, 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 


AND MR. HYDE; WITH OTHER FABLES, By Roperr Lovis Sreven- 
son. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


*,* This volume contains the Fables which originally appeared in “ Lon ¥ 
Magazine ” for August and September, 1895. sl Jubal 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS: a Series of 


Essays on Suns—Old, Young, and Dead. With other Science Gleanings, 
Two Essays on Whist, and Correspondenca with Sir John Herschel. By 
Ricuarp A, Proctor. With 9 Plates. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—No. 377. 


1, MANNING AND THE OATROLIC REACTION OF OUR TIMES, 
2. Tue New Scorrisn NoveELists, 

3. SHERIDAN. 

4, Tue UNIVERSITIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 

5. Tue Courtess Krasinska’s Diary, 

6, THE PaGeT Papers. 

7. GARDENS AND GARDEN ORAFT, 

8, THe GOVERNMENT OF FRaNcE Since 1870, 

9, HisTORY AND THE NATIONAL Portrait GALLERY. 

10. Eerprt. 





No 1€6, 8vo, 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—August, 1896. 


Frotsam. By Henry Seton Merriman. Chaps: 28-30, 

Haxtims. By A. H. Boesly. 

OLIVER WENDELL Houtngs. By A. K. H. B. 

Tur LapyY oF THE Lock, By M. BK. Francis, 

ATMOSPHERIC Pressure. By H. Harries, 

DsaTH AND THE HyYActntTHS, By Alfred Cochrane. 

A BoyarR OF THE TERRIBLE, By Fred, Whishaw, Chaps, 10-13, 
ArT THE SIGN OF THE Sup. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


‘One of the very few goo’ literary magazines.”—Manchest . 
“" A decided snecess.”—St. James’s Gazette, or Guardian, 


NOW READY, No. 2, PRICE ONE SHILLING, or rae 
NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES 


OF THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Tur BATTLE OF THE NILE: AN ANNI- ; TRESPASSINGON THE Tsar: 4 Criur 
vERSARY Stupy. By Prof. J. K.| Experience. By Yegor Yegorevitsch 


x ecein aaa + — De, Hamar Ramal. 
MERICAN Mrnuionarres. By Ameri-| 81m HENRY Parkes, By A. 
canus. Martin. y A. Patchett 


Memoirs oF A SovpANESE SOLDIER| SPLENDIDE MENpax, By Steph 
(Ali Effendi Gifoon), _Distated in err. phen 
Arabic to and Translated by Captain} Facs anp Faaarna. 

Machell. (Continued.) Hutchingon, By Horace @, 
CHILDREN’S THFOLOGY. PaGes FROM A Private Diary. 
Gustavus ApoLPuus. By Spenser Wil-} Cuarissa Foriosa. Chaps, 29.32, B 

kinson. W. E. Norris. y 








“A compendium of trustworthy information.’—Tings, 


THE SPAS AND MINERAL 


WATERS OF EUROPE, With Notes on Balneotherapeuti 
Management in various Diszases and Morbid Conditions, By Hermann 
Wexner, M.D., F.R.C.P., Consulting Physician to the German Hospital and 
to the Royal National Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, &c.; and 
FREDERICK Parkes WebeER, M.D., M.R.O.P., Physician to the German 
Hospital. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Contains in a brief space a large amount of most useful information in 
regard to the spas and mineral waters of Europe...... This information is the 
outcome of pereonal knowledge on the part of the authors.’’—Nature, 


TWO POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


SIXTH EDITION NOW READY, crown 8vo, 63s. 


THE SOWERS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ With Edged Tools,” ‘‘ The Grey Lady,” &c. 

"© We do not often read a novel that we can recommend so confidently all ronnd 
It is exceedingly interesting, thoroughly wholesome in tone, and above all most 
readable.”—Guardian, 

**It is the most absorbing story I have read for many a day.”—Vanity Fair, 


THIRTIETH THOUSAND, crown 8vo. 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CIty. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
Oleg Kelly is from first to last a wholly delightful and stimulating figure,—a 
hero fit to make the fame of any book.”— Westminster Gazette. 
** A book which will add to the fame of its author, aud establish the popularity 
of the Scotch story on still wider and broader foundations.” —Review of Reviews, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


* An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.’’—Standard, 
** A very interesting series,’—Times, 


‘The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. " 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 

YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps,-or 

in quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 

Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 

Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIKE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. Demy 8vo, 25s, net. 


MEMORIALS (Part I.), 
FAMILY AND PERSONAL, 1766-1865. 
By ROUNDELL PALMER, Earl of SELBORNE. 


With Portraits avd Illustrations, 


—“ They abound in sources of general and yersonal interest......We 
akc he sean of these two volumes with no little interest.” 





ii ee eS 
WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. : 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, A Narra- 
tive of the Events of his Life. By James Dykes OAMPBELL, With 
Portrait. 





FOURTH EDITION, Crown 8vo, 7s. €d., 


THE RICHES OF CHAUCER: in which 


«impurities have been expunged; his spelling modernised ; his rhythm 
pr ed; and his obsolete terms explained; also have been added a few 
Kixplanatory Notes and a New Memoir of the Poct by CHARLES OuWDEN 


CLARKE. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND AND 
THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE, By the Right Hon. Sir Jouy 
Luppock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., &e. 

TIMES.—“A distinctly valuable contribution to a large and important 
subject.” 





Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


MICHAEL AND HIS LOST ANGEL. A 


Play, in Five Acts. By Henry Artuur Jones, Author of ‘The Middle. 
man.” 





Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE CHILD, ITS SPIRITUAL NATURE. 


By Henry Kina Lewis, Oompiler of “Songs for Little Singers in the 
Sunday School and Home.” 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


A FIRST BOOK OF JURISPRUDENCE 


FOR STUDENTS OF THE COMMON LAW. By Sir Frevperick Pot- 
Lock, Bart , Barrister-at-Law, &c. 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 33, 6d, 


THE HUSBAND OF POVERTY. 
A Drama of the Life of Francis of Assisi. By Henry Nevitte MauGcuam, 





Tn crown 8yo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


THE. FOUR -STORIAS. OF . THE 
NIBELUNGEN RING. Rhine Gold. The Valkyrie. Siegfried, The 
D.skcftke Go’ds. By A. L. Watson. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


POEMS ON LOVE AND NATURE. 
3y CHARLES W. Cayzer, B.A. 


_ Contents,—Sprina Ipyris—Sones AND Lyrics—Love Sonnets—Amy 
ROBSART—MIScELLANEOUS POEMS—SONNEIS—E-PIGRAMS. 


In crown Syvo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
sy 


ULTIMA THULE, and other Poems. 


Artucr J, O’ConNELL, 


By 


Ta crown Syo, cloth, price 5s. 


LONA: a Romance of the 


West. By 
CuRIsTaBEL Scort, Author of “ Sketches from Nature.” 


‘ ‘ - is the name of the heroine of this romance in blank verse, The story 
's to.d in simple andeven graceful language.”—Glasgow Herald, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


ee 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





GARDNER, DARTON AND CO’S 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


NOW READY. 


THE XXXIX ARTICLES AND THE 


AGE OF THE REFORMATION. An Historical and Doctrinal 
Exporition in the Light of Contemporary D t 

By KE. TYRRELL GREEN, M.A., Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, St. 
David’s College, Lampeter; sometime Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s, 6d. 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. 


By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., Bishop of Wakefield. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth circuit, 3s, 6d. This is an entirely New Edition (24th) with 
additional Services and Readings, ‘The size is slightly smaller than the 
previous editions, and it is printed on thinner paper in order to be more con- 
venient for the pocket. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Six 


Lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. 
By the Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, M.A., Head of the Oxford 
House, and Rector of Bethnal Green. With Introduction by the Rev. 
HERBERT E. RYLHE, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Full of admirably practical counsel, the fruit 
of personal experience, natural wisdom, and sympathetic insight 
into, and study of, human natare,” 

CHURCH TIMES.—‘ We unhesitatingly tell all workers, lay 
or clerical, that they are doing themselves and their work great 
injustice so Joug as they remain unacquainted with Mr. 
Ingram’s book.” 

ROCK.—“ We join Professor Ryle in the wish that this book may 
be in the hands of candidates for orders and of those who have 
the preparation of them. But we think it ought to be in the 
hands of every vicar and curate.” 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY, 


LOOKING UPWARD. Papers Intro- 


ductory to the Study of Social Questions from a Religious Point of View. 
By the Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDERLEY, M.A., Author of “The New 
Floreat.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, tid. 

ATHEN A2:0UM.—‘‘ Looking Upward’ is a volume of papers of 
real value...... No good Christian can reject his teaching as un- 
necessary, and it is given with a simplicity and a truthfulness 
which go to the reader’s heart.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“A vigorous treatment of what may 
be termed Christian sociology, from one who certainly has a 
moral right, derived from hard experience and self-denial second 
to none, to speak on this theme,” 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ One need not be either a Socialist or 
a Sacrawentarian to thank Mr. Adderley for this book, which 
palpitates with devotion to Christ and His poor.” 


THIRD EDITION, 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A 


Child’s Book for Children, for Women, and for Men. 

By 8S. R. CROCKETT. Illustrated by Gonpoy Brownz and W. H. 0.Groomr. 
Fancy cloth boards, large 8vo, 6s, 

Large-paper Edition, limited to 150 Copies, numbered and signed by Author 
and Artists, 31s. 6d, net, 

TIMES.—“ Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. 
Crockett’s genius, be must have recanted and repent: d in sack- 
cloth and ashes after enjoying ‘Sweetheart Travellers,’ It is 
the rarest of all rarities, and veritably a child’s book for 
children, as well as for women and for men. It is seldom, in- 
deed, that the reviewer has the opportunity of bestowing un- 
stinted praise, with the feeling that the laudation is, nevertheless, 
inadequate.” 

WORLD.—“ Mr. Crockett must be credited with one of the most 
pronounced succes:es of the season.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ One of the daintiest and most charming ot 
gift-books,” 








THIRD EDITION. 


A PRINCESS OF THE GUTTER. 


By L. T. MEADE. 
Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

LITERARY WORLD.—" One of the best books of the season 
is ‘A Princess of the Gutter,’ by L. T. Meade—a refined and 
fascinating tale of London life. It might almost have been 
written by Sir Walter Besant,” 


HELPFUL HALF-HOURS. A Book 


of Sunday Reading for Busy People, 
By Mrs. 0. D, FRANOIS, Author of “ A Story of the Church of England,” &c. 
Crown 8yo0, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 

BRADFORD OBSERVER.—“ Mrs, Francis is a staunch 
Churchwoman, and her reviewer is not a Churchman. We 
ditfer with her about several things, but, none the les, we 
greatly enjoy her writing, which is clear, plain, homely in style, 
and full of good sense and Christian spirit. We are sure tiat 
auy one, from the parson to the maid-of-al!-work, might find 
profit in reading theze bright and wise and kind!y counsels,” 


MONTH BY MONTH. A Series of 


Extracts Complete in Themselves from such Books as have been issued from 
time to time. 
Contents or No. 7.—JULY. 
Suaaestions To ay Eron Bor. By James Adderley. 
CLAPHAM CoMMON AND ITS FoRMER INHABITANTS. 
A. R. Pennington. . 
Car A Pre. By the Author of “ Honor Bright.” 
Helen Miles, 
Dunnie’s Boots. By J. E. Panton. : 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH Gop. By Mrs. OC, D. Francis. 
Price One-Halfpenny. 


By the Rev. 
Iilastrated bg 





GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 
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THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Summary of Report to the Fitty-Cighth Amal Geneval Meeting, 





New Business. 


The PROPOSALS received during the year ending December 31st, 1895, were 3,805 for we £1,872,468 
Of these, 3,424 were completed, assuring Capital Sums amounting to __... ees was me 1,613,233 
This is the largest New Business reported in any one year. It includes a considerable 
number of short-term Assurances effected to secure Contingent Bonuses declared at 
the recent division of Surplus. 
The NEW PREMIUMS, whereof £22,231 was by single payment, were ... ase nee eco £68,549 
For the PURCHASE OF ANNUITIES the sum received was =e eae one ase see 91,375 


















The PREMIUMS of all kinds, including the Price of Annuities, were... one ite Pi £676,846 
The TOTAL RECEIPTS for the year, including Interest, amounted to ... és aes = 1,052,893 
The CLAIMS AMOUNTED, with Bonus Additions,* to ree bas ene aie a fae 478,067 





* Upwards of 58 per cent. of the Members who died were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding the low Premiums, were 
on the average equal to an addition of 40 per cent. to the Policies which participated. 









The Accumulated Funds 
(increased in the year by £407,771) amounted at December 31st, 1895, to £9,357, 526, 


The TOTAL COST at which this large busi was ducted, including special expenses connected with the Septennial Investigation, was 11°6 per cent, of 
the Premium Income. The average rate of interest earned during the year was £4 3s, 9d. per cent. 
; 4 y ga gu observe with satisfaction that the more widely the distinctive features of the Institution become known the more do they commend them. 
selves e public. 



























History and Constitution. 
THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION was established in 1837, with the object of giving to the AssurEpD the full benefit of the Low Premiums 
hitherto confined to a few of the Proprietary Offices, while at the same time retaining the WHOLE Surrtvs for the Policyholders, 


Experience has proved that, with economy and careful management, these Premiums will not only secure greatly Lancer AssuRANCEsS from the first, but, by 
reserving the surplus for these who live to secure the Common Fund from loss, will in many cases provide EVENTUAL BENEFITS as large as can be obtained under 
the more usual system of High Premiums, 


THE PREMIUMS are so. moderate that at usual ages for assurance £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured from the first for the yearly payment which would 
generally elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only—the difference of £200 or £250 being equivalent to 


AN IMMEDIATE AND CERTAIN BONUS of 20 to 25 PER CENT. 


THE WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders, and is reserved exclusively for Members (more than half of those who enter) who survive the period at 
which their premiums, with compound interest at 4 per cent., amount to the original assurances. 


THE SURPLUS at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was £1,423,018; or, after deducting £60 £32 paid during the Septennium as Intermediate Bonuse, 
£1,362,186, Of this sum there was reserved for accumulation and future division £391,796, and £970,390 divided among 13,220 Policies entitled to participate, 


EXAMPLES OF PREMIUM FOR £100 AT DEATH—WITH PROFITS. 














AGE. 25 | 30* | 35 | 40f 45 50 55 
During Life ........6 “ #2118 0 £2 1 6 £2 610 £214 9 £3 5 9 4417 £5 111 : 
21 Payments ......... eee 212 6 215 4 30 2 375 317 6 412 1 510 2 ‘a 
































(The usual non-participating Rates of other Offices differ little from these Premiums.] 
* A person of 30 may secure £1,000 at death by a yearly payment during life of £20 15s, 
This Premium would generally elsewhere secure (with profits) £800 only, instead of £1,000, 
Or, he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 13s, 4d.—being thus free of payment after age 50, 


+ Atage 40,the Premium, ceasing at age 60, is, for £1,000, £33 14s. 24.—about the same as most Offices require during the whole term of life, Before the 
Premiums have ceased, the Policy will have shared in at least one division of Surplus. 


To PRoressionaL Mew and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, the limited payment system is specially recommended. 


The Arrangements as to Surrender, Non-forfeiture, Free Residence, Loans on Policies (within their value), 
and early payment of Claims, as on all other points of practice, are conceived entirely in the 
interests of the members, there being in a Mutual Society no opposing interests. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


GLASGOW, 29 St. Vincent Place. BRISTOL, 31 Clare Street. MANCHESTER, 10 Albert Square. 
ABERDEEN, 166 Union Street. CARDIFF, 19 High Street. NEWCASTLE, 1 Queen Street. 
DUNDEE, 12 Victoria Chambers. LEEDS, 385 Park Row. NOTTINGHAM, 27 Victoria Street. 
BIRMINGHAM, 95 Colmore Row. LIVERPOOL, 25 Castle Street. BELFAST, 10 Donegall Square, N. 
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